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Vacation. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE, 


Dismiss us not, dear, blessed Lord, 
From thy loved presence day by day— 
Communion with thee in thy word, 
Communion where we kneel to pray! 


We would not once arrest the love 
Our hearts are beating warm and free 
To that dear friend we have above, 
Who leads us ever tenderly. 


To do and bear thy holy will— 
itis our most refreshing joy; 
Oh, may it hold our spirits still 
In its incessant glad employ! 


If brain or muscle wearied be, 
We may suspend awhile our toils, 
And yet our spirits constantly 
Seek Sorrow’s face to light with smiles. 


Some influence from our life must flow 
With every day and every hour; 

May this bequest breathe, as we gu, 
Ever a cheering, healing power! 


So, from the fountains of our breast, 

May streams refreshing, sweet and pure, 
Make other spirits rich and blest, 

Long as our being shall endure! 


Slavery in Sabbath-Breaking. 


To keep a slave brings the owner un- 
der moral bondage, and so slavery in 
America was got rid of by proclamation 
of the Government, the execution of 
which cost much blood and treasure. 

To keep a saloon brings the owner 
under moral bondage; it may be got rid 


of in the same way; will it be at the same | 


expense? To loose the Sabbath day 
brings the looser under moral bondage, 
and when a government fails to issue a 
proclamation, the slavery resulting there- 
from cannot be estimated. 

Now, prove the world is to go into 
bondage. The loss of the Christian Sab- 
bath is the worst kind. I invoke the at- 
tention of workingmen, mental and manu- 
al. appeal to working women if this 
is not the case. | 

God did not send us to this world to 
be slaves. We are slaves without God, 
but he sent his Son to deliver us from 
bondage. Are we to have no Christian 
Sabbath ? What are working men and 
women going tydo. Think, my friend, of 
labor going on in one continuous and eter- 
nal strain until death relieves our poor 
bodies and our worn-out minds; for our 
bodies are machines that will wear out 

‘with incessant labor, and our minds are 
fires that will burn out all too soon, if 
the fire is kept continually blazing. A 
workman needs rest; his limbs must not 
be forever on the rack, for a man will 
soon be on his last legs if these limbs do 
not receive rest for one day inthe week. 
The fingers are very serviceable instru- 
ments, agile and deft, but if you ply 
them continuously without their needed 
rest, in a short time they will loose their 
agility, and their deftness will cease. The 
Almighty formed our eyes beautiful in- 
struments of speculation, but if they 
continue to look on white paper week 
after week without a day’s rest, in a 
short time they will grow dull, their 
beauty fade, the pupils flatten, and a 
few short years eclipse their glorious 
light. like to see a man sweating hon- 
est drops of sweat, but if there is no 
cessation of one day in the seven, that 
brow will soon sweat the sweat of death. 
How beautiful are the feet of the busy 
merchant, as he goes from one business 
house to another, in and out of the bank, 
and back again to his office, but should 
he continue that way week out and week 
in without a rest on Sunday, you may 
rest assured long before his time he will 
step into the grave; the scheming, plod- 
ding, overtaxed mind must cease to la- 
bor. Let its owner go to church, where 
that mind can get relief, under the calm 
influence of Christ’s Gospel. I love 
beauty. I love a merry heart. I like 
to see a powerful man with the strength 
of a giant, but, if God’s law is not 
obeyed in regard to the one day of rest 
and worship, beauty, that often only is 
skin deep, will become as ugly as Satan; 
the merry heart will be as heavy as the 
load of sin can make it, and manly 
strength will become like the yellow leaf, 
driven by the winds of disobedience into 
the pool of weak despondency. I do 
love to see a strong, young man put his 
trust and confidence in God, obeying 
his commands of  reverencing the 
Lord’s day. If you make men and wo- 
men work every day in the week without 
the necessary withdrawal, you destroy 
their aspirations and kill their souls. 

In Scotland they have a saying that 
the manin the moon was placed on that 
desolate globe because he gathered chips 
on Sunday to cook his Sunday dinner. 
In vain did he plead that he could not 
get along without a hot dinner on the 
Lord’s day; his destiny was the cold 
moon. If such were the penalty for this 
trifling offense, what would be the re- 
sult on the majority of the people of Cal- 
ifornia? The great cry in California is 
Let us have pleasureon Sunday. Well, 
I call this pleasure slavery. It is slavery 
to have unnatural enjoyment. pn in- 
dustrious working man needs rest on 
Sunday. What do they do on an ex- 
cursion party? It is a very tatigning 
affair. Probably they will go ten miles 
ona railway train, they will bustle in, 
they will bustle out, they will bustle out 
to the picnic grounds, they will dance, 
they will drink beer, wine, cider, whis- 

y; gin, rum, brandy and other liquors 


mentioned in the temperance pledge. 
They will dance again. Each young 
man will smoke enough cigars to expec- 
torate one-half of the necessary liquid re- 
quired for digestion. They will wander 
about, and, what between playing all 
sorts of games, and indulging in all 
sorts of excesses, at about 10 o’clock 
Pp. M. they will bustle again back to the 
railway train when they will ge. home 
at about half past eleven or twelve. I 
call it a hard day’s work, and the 
man or woman who can work all 
week, and do this hard labor on Sunday, 
must have a good constitution to stand 
it for two or three years. The Sunday 
was meant for rest and worship, and not 
the slavery of dissipation. 

| have come across young men, Sab- 
bath breakers, on Monday morning, and 
asked them how they had enjoyed the 
Sabbath. Lads of ten would say: ‘‘First 
rate, jolly, we had a grand time, a fine 
time.’ I would ask a young lady, a 
Sabbath breaker, how she had spent the 
Sunday. ‘‘Oh,’’ she would say, ‘‘it was 


fine, lively, grand, magnificent; I would: 


not have missed the treat for a hundred 
dollars.”” Well, each of these young 
people had done the hardest kind of a 
day's work under excitement. They 
had made themselves slaves; willing 
slaves, fascinated slaves, they had‘given 
their body, mind and soul to slavery, 
and yet they did not know it, and if you 


had said to them, they had made them-. 


selves slaves, and that they were push- 
ed by the devil whipping them along, 
they would have laughed in your face, 
and utterly ignored it. 

The French are an industrious people, 
but in the cities, especially Paris, they 
are very short lived, s0 much that you 
might sayin Paris they all die young, 
Victor Hugo, in his ‘‘Les Miserables,’’ 
tells of an outlaw octogentarian; he is one 
among fifty thousand in Paris. In the 
Provinces of France it is very different, 


‘for there the people rest on Sunday. It 


is known in Paris that Monday is the 
great day *for suicides, cause, no doubt 
from the dissipation that takes place on 
the Sabbath. I believe if we turn to 
our own country of California, especially 
San Francisco, not only that people loose 
their lives on Sunday from crowded trav- 
eling on the railroad trains, but that it 
is also true if it were investigated into, 
that more murders take place on Sunday 
and Monday, the one being a day of dis- 
sipation, and the other the diabolical ef- 
fects. The man who does not call all 
this Sunday-breaking, slavery, does not 
have sound reasun. Yes, my friend, 


bondage of the worst description, because | 


people are deceived and victimized in 
calling it pleasure. There is only one 
pleasure; it is serving God and obeying 
his commandments. D. F. Taytor. 


Notes of Travel. 


Dear Pacific: The range of my 
travels has been so extensive,? and the 
times of quiet have been so infrequent, 
that I felt unable to sitdown and write 
you of the many places that have inter- 


ested me, nor even of a few things that 


I knew would interest you. 

It is late to say it, but the frequent 
rains made the journey eastward over 
the Southern Pacific, and Atchinson, 
Topeka and Sante Fe railroads delight- 
ful. Our week in St. Louis gave us 
pleasant impressions of the great busi- 
ness center of the Mississippi valley. 
We had favorable opportunities of learn- 
ing of the development of Congregation- 
alism in that city, meeting many of the 
pastors, visiting the chapels, and 
looking at the plans of the new church 
of the first society, and being present 


at the several services at Pilgrim church. 


This latter church is certainly doing a 
remarkable work, and both pastor and 
people are standing at the very front of 


‘Christian labor in the Southwest. There 


were about two hundred and fifty pres- 
ent at the Wednesday evening prayer- 
meeting. 

In St. Louis I was much interested 
in the Manual Training School connected 
with the Washington University. But 
of this 1 cannot now speak. During 


this summer Ul have visited about 
a dozen institutions of  learn- 
ing, including colleges for young 


men and for young ladies, academies and. 


theological seminaries. Space will fail 
me to tell of Washington, where we spent 
a few days, of New York and Brooklyn, 
whose latest glory, at the time ofour 
visit, was the great Brooklyn bridge, of 
various beautiful college towns in Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts. Driven 
out of Boston by the heat, we fled to 
Andover,-whose glory is its hill crowned 
with majestic elms, and the glory of 
whose hill is its group of literary institu- 
tions. 

We were on the hill anniversary week, 
and alumni were gathered from near and 
and from far, for acrisis seemed to be 
upon the Theological Seminary, the re- 
sult of which no one could predict. 

I will not repeat what all Eastern pa- 
pers have already eaid about the exercis- 
es. No paper that I have seen seems to 
me to have accurately reported the spirit 
that prevailed. There was deep feeling 


on the part of many. There were signifi- 


cant things said, but I did not hear a 
harsh word uttered. Both sides com- 
mended the utterances of Prof. Harris, 
who was, perhaps, wise enough to so 


not 


leaders of the beginning of the century, 


we recur as the age of high purpose and lof- 


weigh his words that neither side in the 


controversy could claim him as its 


champion. 

I think there are those on both sides 
who felt that Joseph Cook’s words did 
have the weight which he seemed 
to feel that they must have. There 
is reason to be thankful that he 
is loyal to the great truths of rev- 
elation, and many share with him his 
anxiety regarding Andover; but when 
the new professor had solemnly sub- 
scribed to the new creed, and when 
Prof. Smythe declared that he had that 
day again subscribed to it, honestly, and 
without any mental reservation whatever, 
it did nor seem the time nor place to 
crystallize the questionings and variances 
among the alumni. 

As matters now stand the professors 
claim to be loyal to the creed, and ‘‘the 
new departure” cannot be regarded as 
distinctively an ‘‘Andover movement,” 
and yet, Prof. Smythe cannot be re- 
garded as the devoted friend of Prof. 
Park, or of some parts of his system, 
and but for the grace of God, what some 
regard as the dawn of peace at Andover 
may prove merely an armed truce. 

_ There were many empty rooms at An- 
dover Seminary last year, and, even 
with their nine professors, there are like- 
ly to be many empty rooms next year. 
Out of a class of sixty-eight at Dart- 
mouth, but three or four enter any semi- 
nary this fall. Of these, I think none 
goes to Andover. Hartford is the chief 
gainer by the state of things at Andover. 

Time fails me to tell of the beauties 
of Vermont, and of those things among 
her green hills and valleys which might 
interest you. Possibly another mail 
may bring you further tidings from this 
eastern land. 

Yours truly, H. E. Jewert. 

St Johnsbury, Vt., July, 1883, 


Dr. Goodell’s Address. 


[The following was read by Dr. Goodell at 
the close of his address.] _ 

Preaching that is speculative, apolo- 
getic and unsettled has always been fol- 
lowed by a dearth in spiritual results. 

It is fair to say that the alumni of An- 
dover are hearing reports that such a 
speculative and unsettled method is at 
present disturbing the Seminary. Lov- 
ing the Seminary as we do, and putting 
the most sacred trusts into the hands of 
its professors, the alumni are reluctant to 
believe any accusation against any one of 
the faculty, and they will not, unti! 


clearly assured that such divergence from,| 
the creed and statutes really exists. 

But should assurance be forced upon 
them to their great regret, it is just and 
proper to say that many of them will feel 
it a duty to take ground against such de- 
parture, and they will be compelled to 
count that a departure which will give 
any other interpretation to the terms and 
doctrines of the creed than comports with 
the known intention of the founders. 

We shall all agree that it would be bet- 
ter to lose this property than to treat lightly 
the money trusts committed to the Semi- 
nary. The business men of the country 
mutt not be left to say that money can- 
not be so given for sacred uses that 
Christian men cannot find a way to turn 
it aside from its original purpose. 

I believe it would conduce to the peace. 
and benefit of all concerned to bring this 
unhappy era of distrust and uncertainty 
to an end by frank and candid state- 
ments. It would open the way for any 
who may feel that they are unjustly sus- 
pected to clear themselves. And it will 
relieve from burden any who fear there 
may be substantial departure from the 
creed to find there is none. And if we 
act cordially and heartily as brothers up 
to the light we have, we shall have peace 
with honor. And when truth prevails, 
no one is conquered.—| The Advance. 


upon the 
early days the Republic as of 
Arcadian simplicity and purity. The 
opinion of the ‘‘fathers” themselves may 
help us to correct this mistaken notion. 
All the evils against which we are strug- 
gling to-day were rampant then. One 
of them is reported to have said toa 
friend after adjournment of the first Con- 
gress, ‘‘Do you suppose such a set of 
rascals will ever assemble again?’ And 
in his diary John Adams appeals to the 
calmer mind and juster judgment of the 
coming age. Fisher Ames, one of the 
most famous orators and conspicuous 


Many Americans look back 


studying his country at the time to which 


ty men, bewails the sordidness, selfishness, 
and degradation around him. ‘Of 
course,” said he, seventy years ago, ‘‘the 
single passion that engrosses us, the 
only avenue to consideration and import- 
ance ip our society, is the accumulation 
of property, our inclinations cling to gold, 
and are bedded in it as deeply as that 
precious ore in the mine. * * * As ex- 
periezce evinces that popularity—in 
other words, consideration and power— 
is to be procured by the meaneat of 
mankind, the meanest in spirit and un- 
derstanding, and in the worst of ways, 
it is obvious that at present the incite- 
ment to genius is next to nothing.’’ 
—[Christian Statesman. 


The Boston Young Women’s Christian 
Association ask for $150,000 to erect a 
building for their work. 


Y.M.C.A 


Mr. Currie has been assisting in the 
conduct of the religious services of the 
the Association during the month just 
past, and will continue to doso during 
the coming month. The Friday evening Bi- 
ble and training class is especially under 
his direction, and is interesting and prof- 
itable in the extreme. It is his aim to 
make the hour one of practical drill in the 
use of the Bible by Christian workers, 
and he carries out his purpose in a most 
affective manner. 

Rev. Dr. M. M. Gibson has returned 


from his Northern trip, and will resume 


the conduct of the Saturday noon study of 


theSabbath-school lesson. The Christian 
workers of the city are cordially invited 
to visit this meeting and avail themselves 
if the opportunities for the study of the 
Word. 

Rev. W. J. Smith preached a most im- 
pressive discourse on Sabbath afternoon 
last, on the subject, ‘‘What Shall We 
Do with the Old Bible.” A large num- 
ber of young men were present, and the 
word thus sown cannot but produce a 
harvest of good. 

The General Secretary returns from his 
summer vacation at Monterey on Thurs- 
day the 26th. Together with the Sec- 
retaries of the Sacramento and Oakland 
Associations he has been enjoying a 
thorough rest, and will take up the work 
with renewed vigor. 

The following is a list of the subjects 
and leaders of the noon-meetings for the 
coming week. All are invited to come 
in for a brief season of consecration and 
prayer. 

Wednesday, 25th.—Backsliding— 
How to keep out of it; Shun evil com- 
\jpany. Pag. i: 1-3. Feed on the Word. 

sa. cxiv: 11. Keep the eye on Christ. 

eb. xii: 1-2: 2 Cor. ii: 18. Rev. A. T. 

eedham. 

Thursday, 26th.—Burden-bearing. 
Rev. vi: 1-5; Psa. lv: 22. Rev. John 
Carrington. 3 

Friday, 27th.—The necessity for 
watching. Matt. xxiv: 35-51. Rev. 
W. J. Smith. 

Saturday, 28th.—Sabbath-school les- 
son. The Readingof the Law. Josh. 
vill: 30-35. Rev. E. G, Beckwith, 
D.D. 

Monday, 30th.—The teachable Spirit 
of a man mighty in the Scriptures. Acts 
xvili: 24-28. John Currie. 

Tuesday, 31lst.—Pardon witheld from 
the unforgiving. Mark xi:£26; Matt. 

iii: 28-35, Rev. T. K. Noble: Com. 


Missions in Greenland. 


On the 29th of January it was one 
hundred and fifty years since the first 
Moravian missionaries were sent to Green- 
land. Frederick Boehnish and Matthew 
Stach were the pioneers in this difficult 
field. Since their appearance in those 
cold and dreary regions many wissiona- 
ries with their wives have gone out after 
them. All of them faced great hardships 
and trials. The story one of the later mis- 
sionaries has told is a story of depriva- 
tion, of exposure, and of true heroism. 
The cold is not quite so intense in Green- 
land as it is in Labrador; still it is keen 
enough to make one’s teeth chatter at 
the mere thought of men being compelled 
to live in it. The breath of the people 
who gather in the large meeting-room at 
Unianak, which serves for a church, as- 
cends as vapor to the ceiling, to freeze 
there in large icicles, which cover the 
whole surface and hang down toward 
the floor, increasing in length every time 
the congregation meets. During the 
short summer the missionaries go occa- 
sionally for a distance of some days’ voy- 
age in search of a few boat loads of 
brushwood and dwarf pines. On these 
occasions they use a large boat made of 
seals’ hides stretched over a framework 
of whalebones or wood. A _ number of 
native women form the crew, and must, 
of course, be fed and paid. The perils 
on these expeditions are sometimes great 
on account of drift-ice and local squalls, 
which suddenly rush forth from many a 
fiord, stretching for miles into the land, 
or, rather, into the rows of icebergs and 
glaciers to the right and left. Encamp- 
ing in such desolate places under a tent 
is, even in summer-time, not at all pleas- 
ant. But sometimes it happens that the 
drift of ice prevents them cen reaching 
the few places where a scanty amount of 
fuel is to be found, and, in consequence, 
the missionaries have to look forward to 
along and dreary Greenland winter 
night, without the comfort arising from 
the consciousness of having a good sup- 
ply of coal or firewood in store, unless 
they procure, providentially, a few large 
logs of timber from a more abundantly 
supplied region of our globe, by means 
of the current of the Gulf Stream. It 
is part of the peculiar glory of Moravian 
missions that a small amount of money 
is made to support a comparatively large 
missionary staff, But, perhaps, too 
little is done for the missionaries in a 
country like Greenland. In Labrador 
the question abous fuel and subsistence 
is not so difficult; but Greenland is a 
barren, desolate country, and a more 
generous support of men who, simply to 
proclaim the Gospel, leave their Sisson 
and civilization, and brave the rigors of 
a polar climate and live in the ‘‘eternal 
solitudes’’ of the North, ought to be pro- 
vided.. Sometimes the missionaries are 
compelled to depend upon the seal for 


food, the flesh of which, when killed by 
the harpoon, is nauseating. Only hun- 
ger could compel its ase as food.—[In- 
dependent. 


Not Ashamed of his Own. 


Canon Farrar, in a recent critique of 
the character of Lord Beaconsfield, com- 
mends him for a quality which we pro- 
foundly respect wherever we see it. He 
says: “‘ Notice the courage with which he 
stood by his race. He never shrank from 
the name of Jew. He met with open 
scorn the sneer of those who scoff at what 
he claimed as a distinction. He felt that 
it must, indeed, be a great race, of which 
alone it could be said that it gavea 
Prime Minister to Egypt 4,000 years ago, 
and a Prime Minister to Darius, in Per- 
sia, 2,599 years ago, and a Prime Min- 
ister to Queen Victoria, in England, in 
the year 1879. While many a man is 
meanly ashamed of his poor relatives, 
iet it be recorded to the honor of Benja- 
min Disraeli, that throughout a long ca- 
reer he never blushed to own his brother- 
hood with an insulted nation.’’ In this 
country, where, through the ease with 
which wealth is acquired, and the opera- 
tion of our democratic institutions,more so- 
cial transitions take place than in any other 
part of the world, we see a tendency on 
the part of many persons to hide the 
lowliness of their origin. It is nota 
mark of true nobility to forever boast of 
the hole of the pit from which we were 
digged; it may be proper, if possible, to. 
fillit up, or cover it; buttodeny it, and 
especially to look contemptuously upon 
those who, through no fault of their own, 
are where we or our immediate ancestors 
once were, is an evidence of inherent 
meanness, which is sure in the end to be 
relentlessly punished and exposed to the 
contempt of all who see it.—[New York 
Chrisian Advocate. | 
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Maternal Love, 


A mother’s love is deep, abiding, and 
peculiar. The child, as soon as born, is 
taken up into her tenderest and most gen 
erous sympathies, and lives, as it were, 
a part of herself. This peculiar affection 
is as extensive as the race, forit is found 
among savage as well as civilized people. 
This affection was strikingly manifested 
by an Indian woman who had_ lost her 
child. Unable to find her own child, she 
entered the home of a white family, and, 
taking in her arms the pretty baby, lav- 
ished upon it her wealth of treasured 
sympathies. ‘The mother was surprised 
at the Ppeculiar exhibition, and sprang 
forward to rescue her child, when the 
poor Indian gathered up her blanket as 
one would a sick child, and, after clasp- 
ing it in her arms, uttered a low, mourn- 
ful cry. Tears ran down her cheeks as 
the white mother put her pretty babe 
back into the Indian’s arms. She passed 
her hand over it very tenderly and grate- 
fully and departed. In a week she came 
again, bringing a peck of ripe, wild plums 
and the next time two buffalo tongues. 
She asked permission, by signs, to kiss 
the baby, and it was granted. Then she 
departed, and never came again.—[Se- 
lected. 


Alphabet of Proverbs. 


A grain of prudence is worth a pound 
of craft. Boasters are cousins to liars. 
Confession of a fault makes half amends. 
Denying a fault doublesit. Envy shoot- 
eth at others and woundeth herself. 
Foolish fear doubles dangers. God reach- 
eth us.good things by our hands. He 
has worked hard who has nothing to do. 
It costs more to revenge wrongs than to 
bear them. Knavery is the worst trade. 
Learning makes a man fit company for 
himself. Modesty is a guard to virtue. 


Proud looks make foul work in fair fac- | 


es. Quiet conscience gives quiet sleep. 
Richest is he who wants least. 
faults indulged are little thieves that let 
ingreater. Trees:that bear most hang 
lowest. Upright walking is sure walk- 
ing. Virtue and happiness are mother 
and daughter. Wise men make more 
opportunities than they find. You will 
never lose by doing a good turn. Zeal 
without knowledge is fire without light. 


Our readers will be glad to hear that 
through the efforts of Mr. Moody and 
others the floating debt of the Philadel- 
phia Young Men’s Christian Association, 
amounting to $200,000, has been raised. 
Friends in New York, through Mr. 
Moody, pledged $70,000, and the remain- 
ing $130,000 was secured in Philadelphia. 
The building has been placed in the 
hands of a Board of Trustees, who are to 
hold it for the benefit of the Association. 
Important changes have been made in 
the Constitution. A new Board of 
Directors and new officers will be elected 
and the work of the Association reorga- 
nized. The heavy debt upon the Asso- 
ciation has greatly crippled it in the work 
for young men during the past few years, 
but, with the load lifted, it will enter up- 
on a new era of usefulness. Philadel- 
phia is the second city of the country in 
population. Its Association building, in 
all itg appointments, is second to none, 
and in no other city are the surroundings 
more favorable for a good work for young 
men.—|The Watchman. 


A Congregational. Sunday-school has 
been organized at Hancock, Ool., that is 
11,000 feet above the sea. sgh 


Some | 
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Treasurer, Mrs. R. E. Coie, 572 Twelfth St., 
‘Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Foreign Secretary and 
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To help our workers among the chil- 
dren, we plan to publish, occasionally, 
articles for their special benefit. The 
following graphic potato story from 
‘‘Light in Many Lands’’ may prove an 
inspiration to some of our boys—in which 
hope we gladly make room for it. Can 
we not have some missionary gardens in 
California 

PEOFLE. 

It wasn’t a very large church, and it 
wasn’t nicely furnished. No carpet on 
the floor, no frescoing on the walls, just 
a plain, square, bare frame building, 
away out in southern [llinois. To this 
church came James and Stephen Holt 
every Sunday of their lives. 

On this particular Sunday they stood 
together over by the square box stove, 
waiting for Sunday-schoo! to commence, 
and talking about the missionary collec- 
tion that was to be taken up. It was 
something new for the poor church; they 
were used to baving collections taken up 
for them. However, they were coming © 
up in the world, and wanted to begin to 
give. Not a cent had the Holt boys to 
give. | 

‘‘Pennies are as scarce at our house 
as hen’s teeth,’’ said Stephen, showing a 
row of white, even teeth as he spoke. 

James looked doleful. It was hard on 
them, he thought, to be the only ones 
in the church who had nothing to give. 
He looked grimly around on the old 
church. What should he spy, lying in 
one corner under a seat, but a potato! 

‘‘How in the world did that potato 
get to church ?” he said, nodding his head 
towards it. ‘‘Somebody must have 
dropped it that day we brought things 
here for the poor folks. I say, Steevie, 
we might give that potato. I suppose 
it belongs to us as much as to any- 
body.” | 

Stephen turned and gave a _ long, 
thoughtful look at the potato. ‘‘That’s 
an idea!’’ he said eagerly. ‘‘Let’s do 
it.” 

James expected to see a roguish look 
on his face, but his eyes and mouth said, 
“I’m in earnest.”’ 

‘Honor bright said James. 

**Yes, honor bright.” 

‘‘How? split it in two, and each put 
half on the plate ?” 

‘*No,” said Stephen laughing. ‘‘We 

can’t get it ready to give to-day, Il 
guess; but suppose we carry it home, 
and plant it in the nicest spot we can 
find; and take extra care of it, and give 
every potato it raises to the missionary 
cause? There’ll be another chance; 
this isn’t the only collection the church 
will ever take up, and we can sell the 
potatoes to somebody.’ 
- Full of this new plan, they went into 
the class looking less sober than before; 
and though their faces were rather red 
when the box was passed to them, and 
they had to shake their. heads, they 
thought of the potato, and looked at each 
other and laughed. Somebody must 
have whispered to the earth and the dew 
and the sunshine about that potato. 
You never saw anything grow like it! 

‘*Beats all,’’said farmer Holt, who was 
let into the secret. ‘‘If I had a twenty-acre 
lot that would grow potatoes in that 
fashion, I should make my fortune.” 

When harvesting came, would you 
believe that there were forty-one good, 
sound, splendid potatoes in that hill? 
Another thing; while the boys were pick- 
ing them up, they talked over the grand 
mass meeting for missions next Thurs- 
day. An all-day meeting. The little 
church had had a taste of the joy of giv- 
ing, and was prospering as she had not — 
before. Now for a big meeting to which 
speakers from Chicago were coming. 

James and Stephen had their plans 
made. They washed the forty-one pota- 
toes carefully, they wrote out in their 
best hand this sentence forty-one times: 


“This is a missionary potato; its price is 


ten cents; it is from the best stock 
known. It will be sold only to one who 
is willing to take a pledge that he will 
plant it ia the spring, and give every one 
of its children to missions. Signed, 
James and Stephen Holt.” Each shin- 
ing potato had one of these slips smooth- 
ly pasted to its plump side. 

Didn’t those potatoes go off though? 
By three o’clock on Thursday afternoon 
nut one was lett, though a gentleman 
from Chicago offered to give a gold dol- 
lar for one of them. 

Just imagine, if you can, the pleasure 
with which James and Stephen Holt put 
each two dollars and five cents into the 
collection that afternoon. I’m sure I 
can’t describe it to you. But I can as- 
sure you of une thing: They each have 
a missionary garden, and it thrives. 


A Roman Catholic church for colored 
people is to be built in New York city. 
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Communid¢ations. 


Symbolism of Numbers in the Book of 
Revelation. 


BY REV. R. G. JONES, D. D. 


Seven.—This number is used very 
often inthe Apocalypse. It is the chief 
number of the book. The churches to 
which John wrote were seven. He 
that walked among the seven golden 
candlesticks. held in his hand seven 
stars. The book in the hand of him 
who sat on the throne was sealed with 
seven seais. Without renumerating 
every example, it is evident. that the 
number is very important. The ques- 
tion, then, is, what does it symbolize? 

Stuart says, ‘‘Many content them- 
selves by merely telling that seven is a 
round, or a perfect, or a sacred number, 
and therefore it was employed as such 
by Johnin the Apocalypse. We may 
venture to ask, iu the first place: How 
much light is cast on this subject when 
we are told that the number in question 
is sacred, or round, or perfect? That 
it is sacred can mean neither more nor 
less than that it is employed for religious 
purposes, as making communications 
respecting sacred things. But the ques- 
tion, why itis employed rather than 
most other numbers, remains wholly 
unanswered by sucha _ declaratiun. 
And when we are told that it is 
a round number we feel at liberty to ask 
in what sense is it any more round than 
fourteen or twenty or thirty? Or (if we 
should select numbers that are not so 
eminently composite in a peculiar way in 
order to make the comparison) why is it 
any more round than aix, or eight, or 
nine? And when we find three, four, 
ten and twelve often employed in the like 
way with seven, that is, as round num- 
bers (to adopt the usual mode of ex- 
pression), we are naturally led to inquire 
how or why such a/significance was at- 
tached to them rather than to six, eight, 


nine, eleven, or any other number. 


Such an explanation, then, or such an 
attempt at explanation, can give an in- 
quiring mind no solid satisfaction. There 
is something.in this sacred wusus lo- 
quendi that appears to be deeper than 
these superficial attempts at explanation 
have penetrated. Even the allegation 
that seven is a perfect number goes but 
little further than the allegations al- 
ready examined. For what is meant by 
a perfect number? All composite 
numbers are of course made up of units, 
and why seven units are more perfect 
than six or eight is a question that few 
have been able to answer. In one sense 
every number is perfect in itself, 7. ¢., it 
answers exactly and fully the end for 
which it is designed, so long as it is em- 
ployed in its literal and obvious sense. 
But when seven is used in such a man- 
ner as to designate perfection (for the 
fact is here admitted), we may still be 
allowed to ask: Why should seven be 
so employed rather than six or eight or 
any other number? And when we ask 
this question we find ourselves to be just 
where we were when we commenced our 
journey, and that all our excursions have 
been made only in a circle that has 
brought us back to the point from which 
we started.” 

Notwithstanding Stuart’s gloomy view 
of the question, he gives some help 
toward answering the questions which 
he proposes. Having shown that three 
is the number of the Creator, and four 
the number of creation or this world, and 
remembering that three and four make 


- seven, it seems that the chief object of 


the nember seven is to show God’s con- 
nection with the world in his mercy as it 
is shown in the Gospel and in the 
Church. 

God and man have met in Christ, and 
tbrough Christ God has come very near 
to our world. Instead of being regarded 
as a perfect number, seven seems de- 
signed to show how far perfection can co- 
operate within perfection, as it may be 
called the number mercy, though I have 
no objection to the following remark from 
Stuart: ‘Inasmuch as the union of God 
and man involves, of course, the idea of 
man’s wost perfect state, it is natural 
enough that seven should easily go over 
to the designation of that which is per- 
fect, or be considered the perfect number 
by way of eminence.”’ | 

We must now see whether the gener- 
al use of the number marks it as the 
number of mercy. John says that the 
lamb had seven horns and seven eyes. 
In Christ, as our Redeemer, all the ful- 


ness of the Godhead dwelleth bodily. | 


He was full of grace and truth. He was 
God in the fullest sense, yet he was 
made sin for us. He became so much 
like a sinner that no finite being could 
distinguish him from sinners. He was 
reckoned with transgressors. Thus, God, 
in his mercy, or in the number seven, is 
able to bear with man in his imperfection 
in this world. He acknowledged the 
church af Sardis as his own, though she 
had only a name of being alive. He 
had not quite given up the church of La- 
odicea, with all her selfishness and pride, 
though she had nothing worth boasting 
of. He follows every sinner with his 
mercy, while there is a chance to save 
him. His work, under the number sev- 
en, is looking for an opportunity to show 
mercy. It is here that he fills the name 
Jehovah, God, merciful and gracious. 


Sabbath Labor.—XI. 


It has been, and is constantly, asserted 
that the liquor trafic and excessive use 
of fermented stimulants is the principal 
cause of the destitution and poverty of 
the working classes. And, also, that it 
is the cardinal cause of all vices, crimes, 
irreligion, etc. It is utterly impossible 
to state many such assertions. But 
coming lately across a paragraph in THE 
Pactrio of such nature, it is highly im- 
perative to quote the same literally. 

Under the heading of ‘‘Intemperance 
Impeached”’ it was said Dr. Chalmers 


arraigned intemperance in the following 


words: ‘‘Before God and man, before 
the church, the world, I impeach - intem- 
perance! I charge it with the murder of 
innumerable souls. I charge it as the 
cause of almost allthe crime, and almost 
a'l the ignorance, and almost all irreligion 
that disgrace and afilict the Jand. I do in 
my conscience believe that these intoxi- 
cating stimulants have sunk into perdi- 
tion more men and women than found 
graves in the deluge, which swept over 
the hill-tops, ingulfing the world, of 
which but eight were saved. As com- 
pared with other vices, it may be said of 
this: ‘Saul hath slain bis thousands, but 
this David his ten thousands.’ 

‘*Now, I have no doubt whatever that 
the greatest majority of the workers in 
the temperance cause do honestly be- 
lieve that this ‘liquor traffic’ isthe prin- 
cipal cause of all the miseries which af- 
flict our country. Sceing all the misery, 
want and poverty among the working 
classes, and holding all that as a conse- 
quence of the use of liquor, they sincere- 
ly wish to remove it in order to amelio- 
rate the conditions of that class of man- 
kind. Hence these forcible and positive 
assertions.” 

But, these views are incorrect, being 
based upon only superficial observations, 
and vividly appearing effects produced 
by that trafic, which only augments the 
real cause, and more rapidly and more 
vividly effects the pauperization. By 
these accusatious and assertions the real 
cause is constantly obscured. And the 
mind of well-meaning people, being there- 
by diverted trom the real cause, it is left 
to operate unmolested and increase the 
miseries and crimes. | 

It is, therefore, of the utmost impor- 
tance to bring forth the whole truth, 
without which the real cause cannot be 
discovered. And, inasmuch as _ the 
words of the above quoted paragraphs 
have a grave bearing upon the. word of 
God, it is absolutely necessary to present 
the full and naked truth. In doing this 
I shall first propose two questions: 

1. Can any believer in the word of 
God deny that the Gospel of our Saviour 
is the standard given to all mankind 
by our Heavenly Father, and for all 
times to come by which we are to guide 
our physical and spiritual life on earth ? 
If any one will deny this, he will, by his 
denial, confess that he is not a sincere be- 
liever in the word of God. 


2. Ifthe Gospel of our Saviour is the 
standard for conducting our lives on 
earth, is-it not also the standard for the 
moral instructor, showing him ‘how to 
shape and conduct his instructions in 
teaching mankind? If any _ moral 
instructor will deny this he will give the 
evidence by his own words that be is 
not a minister of the Gospel of our Sav- 
jour and is not his follower. 


Now, with the above questions before 
me, 1am bound to say openly and in 
obedience to the teachings of our Saviour 
that every one who so forcibly and _posi- 
tively asserts that ‘‘intoxicating stimu- 
lants’’ are the chief cause of all the mis- 
eries and crimes on earth insults the 


the giver of the Gospel himself, be- 
cause he assumes to know more than 
the Saviour of mankind knew, and pre- 
tends to be able to teach better than the 
Gospel teaches. The Gospel informs us 
that the first miracle was performed by 
our Saviour in Cana of Galilee at a mar- 
riage feast, where he turned water into 
wine in order to supply the deficiency. 
(St. John ii: 3,7, 8,9, 10,11.) And 
with not one word, as far as the Gospel 
informs, did the Saviour ever warn his 
listeners against the use of wine, but he 
used it himself; it can positively be as- 
sumed that he never abused the use of 
wine, as he never abused anything else 
in all his life on earth. With this infor- 
mation in the gospel, can any sincere be- 
liever in the word of God, who recogniz- 
es our Saviour as his Lord and God, be 
so short-sighted and narrow-minded as 
to suppose that the Saviour could not 
know that a time would come when 
these ‘‘intoxicating stimulants’’ would 
become the greatest curse to mankind ? 
Or, knowing that this time would come, 
that he would not warn the world against 
the greatest enemy of mankind? God 
forbid! This is more than any believer 
in him and his Gospel can ever conscien- 
tiously admit. He knew incomparably 
better than any man could know in this 
time, or any man can expect or assume to 
know at our time, what was the greatest 
sin against God, and what was the great- 
est curse for mankind in his time, and 
th curse would become far greater 
in the future. And these sins he rebuked 
in the most severe words, warning and 
admonishing the world against them most 
earnestly. 

These severe rebukes the Saviour di- 
rected towards two classes of mankind: 
(1.) ‘*But woe unto you scribes and 
pharisees, hypocrites,’ etc. (St. Matt. 
xxiii: 13-32.) And he said, ‘‘Woe un- 
to you also, ye lawyers,” etc. (St. Luke 
xi: 46, 52.) And, ‘‘But woe unto you 
that are rich! for ye have received your 
consolation.’” ‘*Woe unto you that are 
full! for ye shall hunger.” ‘‘Woe unto 
you that laugh now! for ye shall mourn 
and weep.’’ (St. Luke vi: 24, 25, 26.) 
These, therefore, are the greatest sins 
against God and humanity. And why 
are hypocrisy and the accumulation of 
riches the greatest sins? Because these 
two sins are directly opposed to the two 
first, and greatest, commandments of 
God. Jesus said: ‘‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind.” 
‘*This is the first and great command- 
ment.’’ ‘‘And the second is like unto 
it. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” ‘‘On these two commandments 
hang all the laws and the prophets.” (St. 
Matt. xxii: 37, 40.; By hypocrisy man is 
enabled to cheat and deceive; and he 


‘constantly strives to deceive God, his 


Creator, by appearing as saintly, as 
loving God, and as being obedient to 
God’s will and commands. By the accu- 
mulation of riches man _ deprives 


Gospel of our Saviour aud blasphemes. 


‘the producers of wealth of the fruits 


of their labor, appropriating these 
fruits to himself; and_ this, nearly 
always, is coupled with hipocrisy. the ac- 
cumulator striving to make it to appear 
that his actions are for the benefit for the 
producers themselves; whereas, it is done 
solely for the gratification of selfishness 
and greed. Thus, the speculative ac- 
cummulator of great wealth is sinning 
against God and humanity more than 
anybody else. 

And why is the second commandment 
‘‘like unto the first.’” Because no man 
loves God who does not love his fellow- 
men. And no man loves his fellow beings 
who abstracts the fruits of the toil of oth- 
er men, and appropriates those fruits un- 
to his individual possession without hav- 
ing even the shadow of necessity for so 
doing. Ina word, every speculative ac- 
cumulator of great wealth conducts his 
actions towards his fellowmen diametri- 
cally contrary to the supreme and uni- 
versal command of our Saviour: ‘‘There- 
fore all things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them; for this is the law and the proph- 
ets.” (St. Matt. viii: 12.) 
~ If the ‘‘liquor traffic’ is the chief 
cause of all the poverty and _ ignor- 
ance among the laboring classes at the 
present time, what was it which kept the 
millions of toiling mankind in the great- 
est poverty and ignorance in the Old 
World that time, when the down-trodden 
‘feeder of mankind” dared even not 
to dream of tasting the intoxicants ? 
Though even at that time the rich and 
politically powerful indulged in the use 
and abuse of intoxicants, and _ to their 
hearts content, many of them being out- 
right drunkards. What wasit which kept 
the Negro population in our Southern 
States in the greatest ignorance and most 
abject poverty scarcely twenty-five years 
ago? They did not indulge in intoxi- 
cants, although their ‘‘Massas’” reveled 
in all kinda of liqours and wines. And, 
why did not the slave-holding barons, as 
their prototypes of the past ages, impov- 
erish themselves by the exc*ssive use of 
Stimulants, but on the contrary they 
grew constantly more rich and powerful; 
while the laborer and toiler, although not 
even smelling the intoxicants, remained in 
poverty and ignorance. Who will be 
so kind as to solve the puzzling dilemma 
or problem for the sake of light and 
truth? | 

I sincerely wish to be distinctly under- 
stood that by no means*doI counte- 
nance or defend the free and unrestricted 
manufacture and traffic in intoxicating 
stimulants. But, knowing full well, and 
probably better than many, not only from 
observations and written disclosures, but 
from personal experience of forty-five 
years of duration, how baneful and de- 
structive is that part of our industry and 
commerce, I can consciously affirm that 


only God alone knows how much the ex- | 


cessive use of intoxicating beverages in- 
creases and multiplies the crimes and 
miseries of mankind in the world. But as 
the liquor traffic is not the cardinal cause, 
but only the inevitable outcome of the 
real cause; so, for the sake of justice and 
truth, and in obedience to the last com- 
mand of our Saviour. ‘‘Go ye, there- 
fore, and teach all nations” etc. ‘*Teach- 
ing them to observe all things whatso- 
ever I have commanded you,” etc. (St. 
Matt. xxviii: 19, 20.) Iam constrained 
to bring forth the whole truth and un- 
cover the real cause of all the miseries 
under which the human race has groaned 
throughout the many centuries past till 
the present day, in full faith and hope 
that in due time it will not fail to bring 
about the desired good, amelioration to 
mankind. 

In the next article we shall conclude 
our discussion of this subject. 


The Coffee-house Experiment in Boston. 


There are few of our readers who do not 
know that this is not the only large city 
where the coffee-house experiment is be- 
ing successfully tried. More has been 
done in London and other cities of Great 
Britian than ia this country, but much 
has been accomplished in America. 
From the Christian Union we gladly 
take a part of the account of the experi- 
ment in Boston: 

The coffee-house experiment in Boston 
is only sixteen months old, but it has 
already reached the point where it is to 
be regarded less as an experiment than 
asan institution. An enterprise which 
realizes one thousand dollars net profit 
a month may be said to have in it the 
element of business success. The com-. 
pany which carries on,the coffee-house 
was incorporated in October, 1881, with 
a capital of $5,000, which was soon in- 
creased to $10,000. The capital was 
furnished by benevolent and _public- 
spirited men, who regarded only the 
philanthropic aspect of the scheme, and 
looked for no pecuniary return. The 
popularity or the coffee-counter of the 
Oriental Tea Company, where for sever- 
al years coffee had been sold at two cents 
a cup, suggested the name of the new 
enterprise—the Oriental Coffee-house 
Company. The ‘‘Casino Coffee-house” 
was opened on the first of February, 
1882, and occupied the whole of the 
building Nos. 851-5 Washington street. 
Neither money nor pains were spared to 
make the place attractive. Plate-glass 
windows, hard-wood finish, decorated 
walls and ceiling, and neat and tasteful 
furnishings, served to remove any 1m- 
pression ot cheap; charity. There were 
two entrances, one for ladies, opening 
directly into aroomy establishment, and 
the otner for men, opening to a ‘‘coffee- 
bar,” where coffee, cocoa, etc., sand- 
wiches, and simple refreshments were 
sold. Over head was a reading-room, and 
a room fitted up with tables for chess, 
checkers, etc. The ideaof the manage- 
ment was to provide young men with all 
the social attractions of the . saloons, 
with the simple exception of intoxicat- 


ing Jiquor—the place of this being sup- 
plied by the coffee-bar; and to allow the 


same freedom as in the saloons, as far as 
consisteat with good order. : 
zz In May, 1882, a new coffee-house was 


projected. The capital of the company 
was doubled, no difficulty being found 
in distributing the new ten thousand 
dollars of stock. In“order to make a fresh 
and equitable start, the net earnings 
up to the date of the increase were dis- 
tributed among the original shareholders; 
and when these received a dividend of 
two and one-half per cent. derived from 
three months’ operation of the coffee- 
house, it began to be seen that there 
might be business sagacity as well as 
genuine philanthrophy in the coffee-house 
idea. 

The Casino being at the South end, 
the West end was selected for the second 
experiment. The ‘‘Alhambra,’’ which 
is even more attractive in its decorations 
and furnishings than the Casino, was 
opened on Green street on the first of 
November. The location is near the 
junction of several crowded thorough- 
fares, 

Experience has been a valuable teach- 
er in the details of the management. 
Last year the rent of the Casino was 
$4,000. The establishment was moved 
alittle further up Washington street, 
to Nos. 985-91, where it occupies the 
whole of the first floor and basement of 
the new Wells Memorial building. The 
reat of the new Casino and of the Al- 
hambra is $5,000. At the restaurant 
everything is well cooked and neatly 
served, and the prices are very moder- 
ate, for example, coffee is 2, 4, and 5 
cents a cup; 
cents; a bow! of oatmeal and cream, 10 
cents; pies, 5 cents; strawberry short- 
cake, 10 cents; ice-cream, 10 cents, etc. 
The places are kept open from six o’clock 
in the morning to half past eleven at 
night, and during these hours any one 
who behaves himself is welcome Mm 
them, whether he buys anything or not; 
and a man may spend the whole seven- 
teen hours and a half in them without 
being spoken to otherwise than kindly. 
The combined net profits of the two 
places amounted to $1,000 in February 
and to the same sumin March. April 
showed some falling-off, though not very 
considerable. No dividend has _ been 
paid since May of last year; the purpose 
is to accumulate the earnings so as to 


open a third coffee-house, after a while, | 


out of the profits of the other two. 

It may be asked, ‘‘ What are two coffee- 
houses among the three thousand drink- 
ing places of Boston?’’ Not much, it 
may be admitted; yet it is something to 
have made a beginnirg, and to have 
demonstrated that the coffee-house ex- 
periment is not only practicable, but it 
has a'sound business basis. These two 
are not the end, but the beginning. There 
are few of our large cities and large 
towns in which something of this sort 
might not be done. 

At the funeral of Thurlow Weed, Dr. 
Hall uttered these faithful words to bus- 
iness men present: ‘‘Life is very weary 
and irksome to many or you. Even 
when you are envied tor apparent suc- 
cess, you know how often you have 
heart-aches and are sick of yourselves. 
So it must be ever with men; and the 
stronger they are the keener their misery. 
The life above must be held in view to 
correct the errors and balance the defects 
of this. Get inward health from the 
great Physician. 
Life is not yours, mer of business. [It is 
aloan, and a loan upon call. You will 
soon have to give an account. Bein the 
right relation to God, as a believer in his 
Word—the relation of a forgiven sinner, 
a reclaimed child. Then will follow the 
right feeliog, and it will bring the right 
action. The inoculation of a heavenly 
spiritual life may seem a small thing, 
and its effects may not be apparent at 
once. God help us! How little spiritual 
wealth we have. But it tells, on the 
whole, and brings us into communion 
with God, which elevates all earthly fel- 
lowship.’’ | 


— 
_ 


Some REMARKABLE RELICS FOUND IN 


New Mexico.—The statues of two mount- | 


ain lions, carved from a volcanic rock, in 
situ, forms the cap of the summit of the 
great mountain, Potrero de Las Vacas. 
The images are inclosed in arude and 
almost circular stone wall, in a space 
fifty feet in circumference, three feet in 
height, with an entrance projected eigh- 
teen feet toward the southeast, three feet 
wide. The lions face directly toward 
the east, are separated by a space of 
twelve inches, and are each six feet in 
length, and represents a puma, or mount- 
ein lion, in the act of crouching for a 
spring. The heade of these statues are 
almost wholly destroyed, showing plainly 
the marks of the pious hammer that 
sought their overthrow. The legs, body 
and tails of the animals are better pre- 
served, and constitute the remains of the 
most remarkable stone images set up for 
pagan worship in the territory of the 
United States. To these gods the Coc- 
hita Indians of the present day pay wor- 
ship.—| American Antiquarian. 


Drunken Pias.—A rich Swedish phil- 


anthropist recently employed two eminent 
French physicians to test certain theories 
with regard to the action of alcohol upon 
animal tissue. T'ifteen pigs were treat- 
ed daily with different kinds of liquor; 
each pig, however, being confined to one 
particular tipple. When they had been 
killed their vital organs were found to 
be marked with small white spots resem 

bling ulcers. When the flesh was sent 
to market it was seized by the police as 
unfit for human food. Itis safe to say 
that every human being who daily uses 
alcoholic stimulants becomes diseased in 
liver, kidneys, stomach, or brain. Liquor 
drinking is the curse of the age; and the 
aim of all legislative bodies should be to 
discourage it, and if possible to stop it 
altogether.—|Demorest Monthly, 


Eton College has a series of Roman 


coins, duplicates from the British mu- 
seum. They are used in classical in- 
struction, bringing people into actual con- 


tact with the objects of learning.—{ Anti- 


quarnan, 


milk, 3 cents; cream, 5— 


Lose no time about it. 
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27 Stops, 10 Sets Reeds, $90 


Beatty’s EETHOVEN Organ contains 10 full sets 
Vv 


Case, 5 Octa 
Springs, Lamp Stands, Pocket for Music, Handles and 
Rollers for Beate Patent Stop Action, a 
EW AND NOVEL REEDBOARD (patented,) 
ORMOUS SUCCESS. Sales over 1000 a month 
demand increasing. Factory and 
by $20 Edison’s Electric Lights at NIGHT to fill orders 
Boxed, Delivered on board $90 


Tf after one year’s use you are not satisfied return Organ and Iwill 
m 


m, arriving in 

routes from Chicago, Richmond, Phila., Bo . 

“Beatty’s Excursion Route Circular,”) $5 allowed to pay 
nses if you buy; come anyway, you 

ree Coach with polite attendants meets all trains. 

er Organs $30, £10, $50 up. Pianofortes $125 to $1600. 

Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue free. Address or call upon 


DANIEL FP, BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey 
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Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY S8O- 
CIETY. 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 

Sec.—-Rev. W M. Barrows, Treas.—Rev. 
Alexander H. Clapp, D.D. Rev. James H. 
Warren, D.D., Superintendent for California 
Nevada and Arizona ; Stephen S. Smith, Fi- 
nancial Agent; office, No. 7 Montgomery 
Avenue, San Francisco. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M.E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 

Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President ; 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y¥Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp St., 
San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD C. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. J. O. Means, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon 8. Ward. H. C. Hay- 
den, D.D., District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
408 California street, San Francisco. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SO- 
CIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 

Secretary — Rev. Mortimer Blake, D.D.; 
Treasurer — E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, Sabbath-School 
Secretary. 


San Francisco 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manilla Rope, (ll sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Line, Ete. 


Tusss & Co, 
Nos. 611 and 618 Front Street. 


te” Factory at THE POTRERO. 


W.W. CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and, Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 
GRAIN 
AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
San FRANCISCO. : 


Commercial 
Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA. 
<IRE AND MARINE. 
Office, 405 California Street, San Franciscc 


NOTICE! 


San Francisco, November 1, 1882. 


The business known as CALIFORNIA SILK 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY has been this 
day transferred to BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 
SILK AGENCY, and will hereafter be conducted 
by MESSRS. CARLSON & CURRIER; R. R. 
ATES, Selling Agent. 


We cordially recommend our successors to 
all our former patrons. 
CALIFORNIA SILK MANUF’G CO., 
HENRY M. HALE, Secretary. 


Referring to the above, we have the honor to 
state that the favorite brands of the jtwo Com- 
panies will be maintained and MANUFAC- 
TURED ON THIS COAST. We intend to 
make our Silk THE SILK in this market, and 
respectfully solicit the patronage of all*Dealers 
and, Customers. 

Office and Salesroom will§be7585 Market 
street. CARLSON & CURRIER. 


Union Savings Bank 
CoRNER STREETs, 


Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000, 


Reserve Fund, (P¢¢.,'79) $31,000, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


A. C. Henry, . J. West Martin, 
John C. Hayes, W. W. Crane, Jr, 
‘8. Huff, ‘R.S. Farrelly, 
R. W. Kirkham, Samuel Woods, 


Chas. W. Howard, 
D. Henshaw Ward 
E. A. Haines, 
J. Mora Moss, 


William Meek, 
Chauncey Taylor, 
Hiram Tubbs, 
H. A Palmer. 


J. WEST MARTIN - - President 
H. A. PALMER 


ASSETS, DECEMBER 31st, 1878, 


Notes, secured by mortgages worth 
double the amount loaned - $1,462,735 6 


Notes, Personal securities - 10,685 00 
Bonds - - 99,206 66 
Real estate - - 63,828 39 
Cash on hand - - - - 67,517 31 
Due from Banks - - 67,314 00 
Miscellaneous - 1,704 34 

$1,772,991 38 


Due Depositors, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 


INTEREST will be allowed on all deposits re- 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 
the firstof the month succeeding the date of 
deposit. 

Remittances from the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- 
book will be returned. 

S made only upon Mortgage of Rea] 
Estate and Bonds. | 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO. 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


Butter and Eggs a 
: Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


&>~ Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptnegs. 


California Bible Society. 
REMOVAL! 


4 hee CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY HAs 
removed its Depository 
From 757 to 749 MARKET ST., 


Opposite Dupont, where it will keep, as usual, 
a full line of the Publications of the Amer#€mn 
Bible Society suited to this coast. 


The Depositaries are the firm of Wood & , 


Strickland, who will be pleased to wait on al] 
friends of the Bible Cause and Society. 

All communications for grants of Bibles for 
Mission Sunday Schools and Humane Institu- 
tions, and matters of general interest regarding 
Bible work in California and Nevada, may be 


addressed to REV. JOHN THOMPSON, © 


Dist. Sup’t American B. S., 
1352 Franklin St., Oakland, Cal. 


PATENTS 


obtained, and all business in the U. S. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY, 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

en model or drawing is sent we advise as 
patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Supt. 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of the 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


C. A. SNOW & CO., 


p-de27 


PATENT OFFIcE, WASHINGTON, D. . 


nov2-tf 


EXPRESS! 


PIANY, FURNITURE anpD 
BAGGAGE. 
JOHN W. FRASER... 


Stand, northwest corner McAllister and Jones 
streets. Residence, 425 Grove street. Rates rea- 
sonable and work entirely satisfactory. We 
recommend him to all our friends. p-a4-tf 


4 


A 


. 


1850. 
RANKIN, BRAYTON & CO., 


127 First Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Builders of 


Mi | Mi 
Plants for Gold and Silver Mills, embracing 
the latest and most improved machinery and 
processes for base and free ores. Water Jacket 
Smelting Furnaces for silver, lead and copper 
ores, with new and important improvements 
superior to any other make. Hoisting Works, 
Pumping Machinery, Chloridizing Furnaces, 
etc. We offer our customers the best results 
of thirty years’ experience in this special line 
of work, and are prepared to furnish the most 
approved character of Mining and ction 
Machinery, superior in design and construction 
to that of any other make, at the lowest possible 
prices. We also contract to deliver, in com- 
plete running order, Mills, Furnaces, Hoisting 
Works, etc., in any of the Mining States and 
Territories. Estimates given on application. 
Send for illustrated circular. p-au23 


C. HERRMANN. FRANK _VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Hats Caps 


336 Kearny St., 


Between Bush and Pine, SAN FRANOISOO 


The Largest iStock on this Coa 


‘to Choose from. 
THE FINEST§IHATS, AT THE LOWEST 
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THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cat. 


Miscellany The Silence of God. | Progress in India. _ How She Contrived It: DR, JOHN BULL'S HOME 
SS REV. J. H. VINCENT, D. D. BY REV. JONAS SMITH. a COFFEE AND LUNCH ROOM. 


An Old-fashioned Lyceum Lecture. 


Reader, didst ever deliver a lecture at 
a country “lyceum” ? If so, read the 
following. It 18 good. ‘‘We have been 
there.” 

Mrs. Brown, having a lecture upon the 
Parthenon, was invited to deliver it be- 
fore the lyceum at Walnutville. Know- 
ing of Walnutville only that it was fifteen 
miles from a railroad, Mrs. Brown sug- 

ested a more popular subject. No; 
Walnutville wanted the Parthenon. At 
the siation named in the letter of direc- 
tion Mrs. Brown saw a stage, and soon 
‘ts driver said: 

“Be you the lecturer for Walnut- 
ville ?”” 

“Yes,” 

“Wa’al, git right in; and you hain’t 
no need to pay no fare neither, for I’m 
the committee that wrote you.”’ 

Mis. Brown was the only passenger, 
and ‘he driver cheered the long and lone- 
ly wry by telling her, ‘‘Folks was think- 
in’ a sight about seein’ on her, lots on 
’om rememberin’ her grand-sir.” They 
wer: only four hours on the road, and 
wh: n the time for the lecture came Mrs. 
Brown was escorted to the hall by the 
sane gentleman. On the way he exhort- 
ed her to speakup, and not be like 
‘shem Methodist wimmen, who mum- 
bled so folks did not know when to say 
‘Hallelujah.’ ’’ 

The hall, an unpainted building, con- 
sisted of a great room with an enormous 
outside door opening directly into it. 
There were seats against the wall upon 
two sides, which the. stage-driver ex- 
plained as being the place where ‘‘the old 
men sot town-meetin’ days.”’ The peo- 
ple who were in their seats turned round 
and gazed at Mrs Brown while she took 
off her wraps and put on _ her gloves. 
Telling her escort she was ready, he said 
he ‘‘warn’t a-goin’ upon that roostrum to 
make a fool of himself; the minister had 
got to do that.”’ 

While waiting for the minister, and 
enduring the staring of the audience, 
Mrs. Brown diverted her mind by won- 
dering why a row of men were seated at 
the back of the platform. Finally curios- 
ity conquered. | 

‘What are those men up there for ?” 

‘Them? Why, they’re goin’ to play. 
Don’t they have no bands where you 
come from ?”’ 

Fortunately, Mr. Snow, the minister, 
appeared then, and Mrs. Brown trailed 
meekly up fhe aisle after him. Obedi- 
ent to his gesture, she sat down, and he 
said, “We will unite in prayer.’ 

That exercise disposed of, Mr. Snow 
proceeded: ‘‘The Walnutville Brass 
Band will favor us with ‘Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean.’ ” 

The performance was stunning, deaf- 
ening; but before breath or hearing 
could be regained the agile clergyman 
was again on his feet: 

‘<The chorister of the’ Baptist church 
will now delight the audience with a 
song—‘There’s a good time coming, boys; 
wait a little longer.’ ’’ 

The chorister walked slowly to the 


steps of the platform, and waited, look-: 


ing severely at Mr. Snow. 

forgot to say,” shouted that§much 
afflicted man, ‘‘that he will be accom- 
panied by his daughter on a Mason and 
Hamlin instrument.”’ | 

Then the father and daughter mount- 
ed the stage, the organ was wheeled in- 
to its place, and the performers had a 
good time, if nobody else did. 

The andience was indifferent to an 
alarming degree, looking to Mrs. Brown 
like scores of duplicates of the goddess 
Pasht who sits and glares at people in the 
British Museum. 

Again Mr. Snow: ‘‘Mrs. Brown will 
now read us a piece on the Parthenon.” 

Mrs. Browu stepped to the front, and, 
amid stillness so profound that she could 
hear the breathing of persons near her, 
read her piece. It took an hour, and 
during all that time the death-like quiet 
was broken but once; and then a boy 
who had climbed up on the outside, and 
peeped in at a window, informed his com- 
panions ina hoarse whisper that ‘“‘she 
warn’t no great to look at, anyhow.” 
Not a hand stirred nor even an eyelid 
moved when the Parthenon was ended; 
but Mr. Snow allowed no time for embar- 
rassment, for he was at once on his 
feet : 

‘The chorister of the Methodist church 
will sing ‘Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep.’ He will accompany himself.” 

The same masterly indifference while 
the Methodist chorister rocked himself 
violently backward and forward, and 
while he was wiping hfs heated brow 
after he had returned to his seat. But 
indefatigable Mr. Snow knew no weari- 
ness : 

**The band will 
‘Marching through Georgia. 

*‘Hark! from the tombs,” would have 
suited the temper of the audience equally 
as well—to all appearance, better. Fi- 
nally, the minister concluded: 

‘‘These exercises will close with a 
benediction.” 

He had hardly spoken his last words 
when the stage-driver shouted: 

‘‘Here, marm, is the money we’ve 
took, You can take your pay out 
on’t.”” 

Mrs. Brown, not accustomed to ap- 
proving herself, declares she rose to that 
occasion, for she turned all the money in- 
to her pocket-handkerchief, and told him 
she would settle on her way to the train. 
One or two people walked solemnly up to 
her, imply shook her hand, and said, 
plaintively, ‘‘We have enjoyed your lect- 
ure,’ but with these exceptions the aw- 
ful silence was not disturbed. To this 
day Mrs. Brown is in doubt if they think 
the Parthenon an improved sewing-ma- 
chine or a new kind of hay-spreader.— 
[Harper’s Magazine. 


ain delight us with 
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On Sunday heaven’s gates stand open. 
—|George Herbert. 


**Unto thee will I ery. 
Rock, be not silent to me.’’ The child 
craves a word from his father. The tone 
of the prayer suggests a delayed reply. 
It is a child’s protest. The rest of the 
verse is burdened with solicitude: ‘‘Lest 
if thou be silent to me I become like them 
that go down into the pit.’’ 

There is something strange and unac- 
countable in the divine silence. Be- 
cause of it some men say, ‘There is no 
God ;’’ others, ‘‘Why should he ever _no- 
tice so smalla speck in his universe as 
man?” Others, seeing wrong go unre- 
buked, declare that “God is indifferent 
to moral distinctions. He is a great 
force, physical and intellectual, but cares 
not for right or wrongs while others 
see in his silence his patience and seren- 
ity. 

God is indeed patient and serene. He 
hides his way of working. He foresees 
the end from the beginning, and works 
out wondrous results, filling the hearts of 
men first with problems, and then with 
praise. Josepb dies, and a new king 
comes who ignores Joseph, the dynasty 
he controlled and the people he repre- 
sented. Then come, in quick succession, 
oppression, Moses, murder, Midian, de- 
liverance, a kingdom—then the Babe of 
Bethlehem. From the babe Moses to 
the babe Jesus was a period of fourteen 
and a half centuries. God saw the 
child in the manger when he rocked the 
child to sleep in the bulrushes. God was 
silent as to his purpose, but wrought it 
out. People murmured, but God was 
silent. Moses, God s servant, complained 
at the slowness and the hardness of the 
intervening life between Zoan and Zion 
—but God was silent, he needs no ex- 
planations or apologies. : 

To most men God is silent in nature. 
They do not hear his voice in the song 
of bird, the roar of ocean, or the voice of 
the thunder. To most men he is silent 
in the depths of their own spirit. They 
were made in the image of God, indeed, 
but that image now is like a fingered and 
spotted and marred daguerreotype. To 
most men God is silent even in his own 
Word, It is to them an unstrung harp. 
They asked a thousand curious questions, 
and find no reply to them in the Book; 
and they say, ‘‘God is silent,” or, ‘There 
isno God.” To multitudes of men who 
study nature by the aid of human 
science, God is silent even in the depths 
and heights they explore. According to 
their thought, he shuts himself up in the 
infinities, creates protgplasms and_bio- 
plasms, and leaves them to work them- 
selves out in endless evolutions. 
Then, why not say that ‘“‘God is dead’’? 
When men take all love out of God’s 
heart, and all special providences out of 


QO Lord, my 


| God’s administration, and all particular 


thoughts of grace and goodwill out of 
his dealings with men, the next thing to 
do is to bury this huge shadow of a use- 
less something in a great grave, and 
then level the grave down, and write 
over it in flowers that will fude with the 
frost: ‘‘Nothingness.” 

Now, I want to say that God’s silence 
is only man’s deafness. God is not silent. 
He is not silent in nature. He is not 
silent in the soulof man. He made man 
to hear his own voice. Man may call it 
“superstition,” but it is God’s voice. 
He may call it ‘‘weakness”’ or ‘‘morbid 
conscience,” but it is God’s voice. He 
who calls God silent is himself deaf and 
deceived. God is not silent in his provi- 
dential administration of human affairs. 
Out of the Babel of man’s convictions 
and doubts and observations, we may 
hear words concerning ‘‘justice,” ‘‘pa- 
tience,” ‘‘holiness,’’ ‘‘duty,’ ‘‘invita- 
tion,” ‘‘promise.” God is not silent in 
his Word. There he speaks (and those 
who have ears can hear) concerning his 
own character and law; concerning ain 
and redemption; concerning pardon and 
purity and heaven. Nor is God silent to 
the obedient and listening soul. ‘‘He 
that doeth my will shall know of, the 
doctrine.” Love turns all the universe 
into a whispering gallery. Dead stone 
walls speak to a loving heart. How 
pure and sweet a thing is the pure love 
of the sexes of each other! To the lover 
nature is full of suggestions concerning 
his beloved; the light ie brighter because 
of her; the fragrance of flowers is rich- 
er, the sunrise more glorious; all beauti- 
ful things are doubly beautiful because of 


‘the worthy heart that is the center of his 


life. Thus bya higher inspiration the 
world receives a new significance be- 
cause of the soul’s love for God, and the 
personal consciousness of God’s love. 
These give tone,: light, strength, depth 
and force to his life. Flowers are sweet- 
er because God madethem. Every leaf 
is to him a sermon. God speaks to him 
perpetually; and above the din and roar 
and confusion of human life he hears the 
sweet assurance from his father: ‘‘I love 
thee, my child.” He spells out words of 
love in the very stars of heaven, and in 
these new combinations forgets the odd 
mythological adjustments. His constella- 
tions are of cross and anchor, of robe and 
throne and crown, and he sees in the 
skies above him the face of his beloved, 
and hearing him speak, replies: ‘‘My 
beloved is mine, and I am his.” God 
is never silent to the sincere, devout, pa- 
tient, obedient and trustful heart.—[Se- 
lected. 


My Way.—“It is my way,’’ says a 
boy who never remembers anything that 
he is told, who leaves open gates, who 
forgets errands and mislays every tool 
and every book with which he is trusted, 
and for all the trouble he causes he thinks 
it excuse enough to say, ‘‘It is my way.” 
‘Tt is my way, says a girl who snaps 
and snarls and scolds at her little bioth- 
ers and sisters, who falls into sulks at 
the first word of reproof, however kindly 
given, and who keeps the family in hot 
water with her temper. ‘‘I can’t help 
it, its only my way.” 


The way to preserve the peace of the 
church is to preserve the purity of it. 


were full of fortifications, but now you 


The tremendous development that has 
taken place in India exceeds everything 
and anything that by language I could 
attempt to describe. The material de- 
velopment is marvelous. I remember 
well 40 years ago there was not a road 
in the country. You had to travelin a 
palanquin wherever you went, and I re- 
member, too, that there was very little 
education, and.still less religion. Now, 
the country is everywhere intersected by 
railways. You may travel some 2,000 
miles without stopping, in one direction. 
The telegraph binds together every im- 
portant town in the country. The canals 
have rendered the country so fertile that 
such famines as once took place are im- 
possible. In fact, never, I believe, did 
India enjoy a larger amount of material 
prosperity than at the present time. No 
land ever did for another country as 
England has done for India. Even with- 
in my own time some parts of the country 


find the ruins of fortifications wherever 
you travel, proving that some time back 
the land was not safe, and the caravan- 
saries were loop-holed and prepared for 
protection. Not long since there was no 
safety for persons or property, and per- 
haps no people in the past have suffered 
more from outside and internal rebellions 
than India. Now, there is just as much 
safety for person and property as you 
have in this great, highly-favored Eng- 
land. ‘Then there is the tremendous in- 
crease in agriculture and in manufac- 
tories, the increase, in fact, in all kinds 
of industries to such an extent that want, 
in the part where I have been, is scarce- 
ly known. I walked, only last Indian 
cold season, one hundred miles in about 
a fortnight, stopping at nearly every 
town and village, and throughout the 
whole distance I did not meet a single 
beggar, except professional beggars. 


Then, intellectual development has 
been still more rapid. I think, 42 years 
ago there were very few schools outside 
the presidency towns, or the large centers 
of population. The colleges were still 
fewer; in fact, you wonld travel hun- 
dreds of miles in the districts without 
meeting with a single school, but now 
the missionary institutions contain two 
hundred thousand pupils. Twenty-five 
from one college took degrees the other 
day, and I think that there are in the 
Government and missionary schools not 
less than two million pupils. And not 
only so, but the newspapers have in- 
creased at a very great rate, and as a re- 
sult of all this education that is spreading 
from one end of the country to another, 
and cannot be stopped, there is such a 
demand for publication of every kind 
that the people will have something to 
read, and you must either give them 
something that is good, or they are sure 
to obtain, as some of them are doing, 
that which is evil, and -calculated to 
deteriorate and ruin their characters. 
There never was a time when India had 
such an extension of Christian literature 
as at the present time. 


And then the religious development: 
I attended the great Conference in Alla- 
habad in 1872, when there were 150 mis- 
sionaries and representatives of mission- 
ary societies present. That was a very 
marvelous assemblage, and there was no 
subject more prominent than this one of 
providing a literature for the people of 
India, ,and especially for the rising 
Christian churches. I attended the last 
conference the other day in Calcutta, 
where there were 450 representatives of 
missionary stations and missionary socie- 
ties present, nnd again this formed one of 
the most important subjects that were 
brought before the conference. Now the 
spread of English education, especially, 
has opened up the way for a large exten- 
sion of the provision of Christian litera- 
ture. Let me tell you that at the pres- 
ent time you can go into the large squares 
in Calcutta and in other towns—Beeton 
square and Wellington square—and there 
you can have as large a congregation as 
your voice can reach, and preach to them 
in English. I need not tell you what a 
tremendous advantage this is. And not 
a few English gentlemen and ladies, who 
know not Hindustani or Hindi, or Ben- 
gali, go and address the multitudes, 
wherever they can find them, in their 
own language.—| Selected. 


‘A tired mother, who had been occu- 
pied all day with an active and very 
troublesome boy, as she sat down in the 
evening and thought of the numberless 
details into which her strength had gone, 
said, ‘‘After all, itis a day toward the 
making ofa man.” ‘There was a world 
of truth in this brief and pointed sum- 
ming up of a day’s work. Nothing is so 
hard to overcome as the illusion of time 
and distance; thousands of lives are 
wasted because they are never freed from 
it, and thousands of other and faithful 
lives are saddened because they, too, are 
under its spell. The woman under the 

ressure of daily and nightly cares who 

eels no inspiration from them, but con- 
tinually dreams of greater services and 
nobler occupations in some other place 
and at some other time, is eurely missing 
the secret of the deepest living, and is 
thirsting for the water of life flowing 
freshly about her. The man who chafes 
under his present burden, and scorns his 
place and work as small and mean com- 
pared with the thing he would do, is 
every day widening the breach between 
his ideal and his possible achievement. 
The masters of life—women of rich, am- 
ple nature, ripening in all strengths and 
graces with the years, men full of sim- 
ple, teachable spirit, gathering sweetness 
and power as they advance—have 
learned to reverence the present duty, 
and are convinced to the very bottom of 
their souls that the only road to great 
achievement lies through the faithful do- 


dling the expressive face into rare beauty. 


poisoning the family or injuring the prop- 


In a certain Sunday-school, no matter 
where, there was a class which had been 
the despair of successive teachers. One 
after another was frozen out by the ele- 
gance, or was it by stiffness, of the half- 
dozen beautiful young girls who com- 
posed the exclusive circle. Bound to- 
gether by congenial social relations, the 
young ladies remained apparently indif- 
ferent as to whether they had a teacher 
or not, and equally polite and uninterest- 
ed with the new teachers who came from 
oy to time, as they had been with the 
old. 

The superintendent grieved over their 
lack of class feeling. They were in the 
school, and not of it. It was suggested 
to him to press them into the service as 
teachers. They one and all declined the 
office. During the opening and closing 
exercises they behaved with propriety, 
as grown up girls should, and, when 
they had no one to teach them, they 
spent the time appointed for study in 
talking to each other, with evident en- 
joyment, but as evidently about any- 
thing else rather than the lesson. 

One day, a little, dark-eyed woman 
entered the school, and offered her ser- 
vices a8 ateacher. She stated that she 
had recently come to live in the neigh- 
borhood, and wanted to work for Christ. 
_ §*We have a young ladies’ class,’’ said 
the superintendent, with some hesitation, 
thinking, good man, of the rich and rust- 
Jing silks worn by the class in question, 
and of the plain attire of the woman before 
him. ‘‘It is an unpopular class,” he con- 
tinued ; ‘‘nobody succeeds in it; but you 
might try it for to-day.” 

Looking in her direction a little later, 
he could hardly believe his eyes. ‘The 
ice had melted, The class had forgotten 
itself over the Bible, and was a unit in 
its eager attention to the lady, who was 
speaking to them in alow, soft voice, 
and as if what she had to say was worth 
their hearing. And, yes indeed, he 
could see that they were asking questions 
as well as replying to them. 

Sunday after Sunday, the stranger, 
who soon grew to be a friend, was in her 
place; but erelong the six had grown to 
twelve, and then to twenty; and in three 
months the number had increased to 
thirty-five. A little unused room, not 
much more than a recesg, was set apart 
for the class, which could no longer es- 
tablish itself in its old quarters. 

The original six. were as well dressed 
as ever, but very much less exclusive. 
For, among the additions to their ranks 
was a pretty German Bertha, who was a 
nurse in a neighboring tamily; a Swedish 
Katrine, who was a seamstress; an Irish 
Nora, who lived as maid of all work in. 
the home of one of the deacons; and 
at least a dozen young women who 
earned their living in shops and factories. 

There was, besides, a teacher in one 
of the public schools, a young art student 
who had come from the country to pur- 
sue her favorite branch, and a pale girl 
who was writing for the papers. 

A more miscellaneous set could not 
have been imagined. Yet they did not 
seem ill-sorted. There was no patronage 
in the manner of Floribel N., the judge’s 
daughter, nor the :east servility in the 
air of Dulcie W., who was folding sheets 
for books daily from eight until five. 

‘Tell us your secret,’’ said some of 
the teachers one day, to Miss me 
was ata little afternoon meeting of the 
lady teachers, informally assemblea to 
talk over methods. ‘‘How do you con- 
trive to hold those girls ?” 

‘*T have no secret,’’ was the reply. ‘‘I 
pray for my gitls daily. I name each in- 
dividual at some time every week, to my 
Master, and I study the lesson with my 
whole heart and soul. I try to make it 
a living lesson; not astory of the past, but 
a vivid story stirring for to-day. I try to 
find out what is back of each girl, what 
home influences she has, what are her 
surroundings, and to what key her life 
is set. Then I seek to discover whether 
she is happy or discontented, whether she 
feels herself of use, and what work she 
ean do, and my constant refuge in every 
doubt and perplexity is my Saviour, I[ 
know these young lives are very precious 
to him, and I cannot be satisfied to let 
them slip into worldliness, when they 
ought to be consecrated to him.”’ 

‘‘But how did you conquer the caste 
feeling so completely ?” 

A light came into the dark eyes, kin- 


‘*T think nothing about it. Caste must 
o down when the cross is the central 


thought. Why, Elsie D. brought Ka- 
trine in, having asked permission 
of her friend, who was Katrine’s 


employer; and Nora came because 
Katrine, who lived next door, asked her to; 
and Miss Jenny F., a gifted young creat- 
ure who is very much alone in the vast 
city, was invited by Carrie P., who also 
studies with Professor . Once we 
had set the ball rolling there was no 
trouble. The only secret,” said the lit- 
tle woman, smiling, ‘‘is that 1 bear my 
scholars on my heart night and day, that 
I set them at work, and that I get them 
to be wide awake with interest in the 
Bible, which is the most interesting book 
in the world. And I trust in One who 
never breaks his Word. He is with us 
always.’’—[Sunday-school Times. 


A Inseoticpe.—Hot alum- 
water is the best insect destroyer known. 
Put thef'alum into hot water and let it 
boil till it is all dissolved; then apply the 
solution hot to all the cracks, closets, 
bedsteads, and other places, where any | 
insects are found. Ants, bedbugs, 
cockroaches, and creeping things are 
killed by it; while it has no danger of 


erty. 


Farm Imptements.—A small 
proportion of kerosene added to castor 
oil, and thorougly shaken, makes it less 
liable to gum when applied to axletrees, 


ing of the thing that lies next them.— 
[Christian Union. : 


guardianship. 


mowers, and other farm implements. 


MARKET 8T., - - SAN FRANCISCO OAL. 


Syrup 


FOR THE CURE OF 


FEVER and AGUE 
Or CHILLS and FEVER. if 


AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES. 


The proprietor of this celebrated medicine 
justly claims for it a superiority over all rem- 
edies ever offered to the public for the SAFE, 
CERTAIN, SPEEDY and PERMANENT cure 
of Ague and Fever, orChills and Fever, wheth- 
er of short or long standing. He refers to the 
entire Western and Southern country to bear 
him testimony to the truth of the assertion 
that in no case whatever will it fail to cure if 
thedirections are strictly followedandcarried 
out. Ina great many cases a single dose has 
been sufficient for a cure,and whole families 

have been cured 5 a single bottle, with a per- 
fect restoration of the general health. It is, 
however, prudent,and in every case more cer- 
tain to cure, if its use is continued in smaller 
doses for a week or two after the disease has 
been checked, more especially in difficult and 
long-standing cases. Usually this medicine 

ill not require any aid to k ep the bowels in 
good order. Should the patient, however, re- 
quire acathartic medicine, afterhaving takca 
three or four doses of the Tonic, a single dose 
of BULL’S VEGETABLE FAMILY PILLS 
will be sufficient. 

The genuine SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP must 
haveDR.JOHN stamp on each 
bottle. DR. JOHN BULL only has the — to 
manufacture and sell the original JO J. 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, of Louisville, Ky. 
Examine well the label on each bottle. If my 
private stamp is not on each bottle de not 
purchase, or you will be deceived. 


DR. 
Manufacturer and Vender of 


SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, 
BULL’S SARSAPARILLA, 
BULL’S WORM DESTROYER, 
The Popular Remedies of the Day. — 


Principal Office, 831 Main St., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Hopkins Academy, 


OAKLAND, CAL., 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - PRINCIPAL, 


Classical, Literary and ‘English Courses. 
Academic and Preparatory Departments. | 

Telegraphy taught. 
Send for Circular to 


H. E. JEWETT, 
THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The next year of the Pacific Theological 
Seminary will begin August 30, 1883. 

All who intend to enter are desired to be 
prompt in their coming. 

The usual facilities are granted without 
charge. 

Two scholarships, yielding $150 each, per 
year, are now available for such as bring the 
necessary qualifications. 

Oakland, Cal., May 25, 1888. P-dec6-tf 


Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
BENICIA, CAL. 


| A Home ScHoot ror Youna LADIEs. 


HE THIRTY-SECOND YEAR OF THIS 

Institution begins August 1, 1883. It will 

continue upon the original plan and with the 
same corps of teachers. 


For catalogues and information apply to 
PZOF. P. PIODA, Principal. 


The Harmon Seminary, 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School: for 
Young Ladies. 


ONDUCTED BY REY. 8. S. HARMON 
; and MRS. F. W. HARMON, for the last 
10 years Principals of Washington College. 
The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; theinstruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 
The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 


The next term will begin July 26, 1883. 
For other information, address 


S. S. HARMON, Berkeley, Cal., 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay St., 8S. F. 
p-J ne7- 


Snell Seminary! 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


568 Twelfth St., Oakland. : 
OS"Next Term Opens August 1st, 1883. 


MARY E. SNELL, - RICHARD B. SNELL, 
Principals. 


Mills Seminary. 
The NEXT TERM of this well-known Institu- 
tion will commence on 
Wednesday, Aug. 1 188 3. 
For Circulars giving particulars, address 
REY. O. T. MILLS, 
Mills Seminary P. O., Alameda Oo., Oal. tf 


OAKLAND SANITARIUM 


HOT AND COLD | 


Salt Water Baths 


And Steam Baths. 
Foot of Seventh St., West Oakland. 
Open daily, from 6 a. m. to 8 P. M. 
jun6-3m D. STUART, Proprietor. 


W. F. GRISWOLD, 
Dentist 


Has removed to 


PHELAN’S BUILDING, 


Rooms 30 and 32, : 


S09 MONTCOMERY ST, 


Conducted by ladies exclusively. Domestic 
Cooking a Specialty. 


Mrs. Kate S. Hart. Miss Sallie E. Palmer 


WIS 


erty. We offer a good chance to make money. We 
want many men, women, boys and girls to work for 
us right in their own localities. Any one can do the 
work from the first start. The business can be 
made to pay well. Outfit furnished free. You can 
devote your whole time to the work, or only your 
spare moments. Full information and all that is 
needed sent free. Address STINSON & Co., Port- 
land, Maine. 


Taber, Harker & Co 


IMPORTERS [AND 


Wholesale 


108 AND 110 CALIFORNIA STREET, 


pete. are always on the lookout for 
onest ways to increase their earn- 
ings. Those who do not improve 
their opportunities remain in pov- 


Below Front, 
San Francisco. 


BUSINESS 
COLLECE, 

| 24 Post Street, 


Opposite Mechanics’ Institute, 


IMPARTS A THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL 


Education in all Commercial and English 


Branches, French, German, Spanish, Drawing, 
and Telegraphy. This school, having greater 
facilities, and enjoying a more extensive patrone 
age than any simular institution on the/ Pacifie 
Coast, continues to base its claim for recognition 
and patronage upon the good sense and enlight- 
ened judgment of the publie. | 


List of Faculty. 


E. P. Heald, A. B. Capp, 

H. M. Stearns, T. R. Southern, — 
Della Marvin, Mrs. W. J. Hamilton 
A. P. Du Bief, Seregni, 

J. P. C. Allsopp, Geo. Jebens, 

F. C. Woodbury, A. Vandernaillen, 


Its Special Advantages 


The attention to gentlemanly manners and: 
correct business habits, and the fact that the: 


keeping, Penmanship and Arithmetic, but ime. 
parts such broad culture as the times now de- 
mand for a high position in the Mercantile 
Community. 

The employment of only first-class Teachers 
in every department, and in sufficient numberg 
80 as to give personal attention to every pupil 

lts complete system of : 


Actual Business Practice 


By which pupils are fitted to enter the Counting 
House directly from the School. 

The high standing of its Graduates in the 
Business Community. 

The Pains taken to secure positions for Gradua 
ates in good business Establishments. 
The admission of pupils of both sexes and of 
any age, so that young boys are rendered more 
manly by thé association of the pupils of an 
older age. 
In having the largest and best ventilated and 
arranged School Rooms, and the largest yearly 
attendance of any Business-Training School in 


America. 
The immediate notification to parents in case 
of the absence of any pupil, and the pains taken 


to keep them informed ot the progress and de- 
portment of their sons. 
The Fact that each pupil becomes an elegant 
Business Penman before Graduating. 
Its departments of Modern Languages and 
Drawing, in which each pupil can receive in 
structions free of charge. 
Its complete Department of Telegraphy, in 
which students are fitted to enter at once upon 
their duties as Operators. 
Does not insure Life Scholarships, but give 
thorough instruction at reasonable rates. 
Invites examination from all interested. 
The ‘‘ College Journal,’’ giving full particulars 
regarding course of instruction, terms, ete. 
may be had at the Office of the College, or by 
addressing E. P. HEALD, 

President Business College, 

San Francisco. 

Machinery— 


Dry house— 


Best Seasoned wood—Our lumber 
stron & by test—10,000 Pianos 
with all improvements: Ih, Organs. 
Buy from Manufacturer andsave half. 


Before buying send for papers. Free 
popular system. Agents’ wanted—Ohi- 


oto New Orleans, T. M. Antiselil Piano 
Co.» 24 and 26 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


A. M. SIMPSON & BRO 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
No. 44 Market St. 
(Junction California.) 
Yard—Howard and Beale Street 
Wharves. 
SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 
SAMUEL PERKINS, Agent. 
A G FN T WANTED for our new religious 
book, the greatest success of the 
year. Send for illustrated circular if you want to 


make money. ForsHEE&McMaxrn, Cincinnati,O 
p-mch14-tf 


Sandy Beach Baths! 
WEST END, ALAMEDA, 


On South Pacific Coast Railroad, one block and 
a half west of Third Avenue Station. 


NTISELL 


Factory: La- 
test improv- 
ed Steam 


Seven Tickets..... ..........--. $i 
Chi 


The finest sand beach in Alameda, and com- 
fortable, suuny dressing rooms with glass win- 
dows. 
ing. Pleasant grounds for picnic pee. No 
liquors sold. Glosed on Sunday. 4 Your patron- 


age solicited. 13jun-tf 


Business Education is not confined to Booke- 


te 


The favorite family place for surf bath- - 
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THE 


PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Werpnespay, Juty 25, 1883. 


f 
— 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wednesday, July 25, 1883. 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 


pers uding us $7.50, with three ne 


names, sh ll receive four copies of THE Pa- 
Tue Pacrric is not 


ciFic for one year. 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 


and pay $2.50 at any time within three 


months. It will pay you and yours wel: 


Over a year ago we made an appeal 
for means to send THe Pacrric to home 
missionaries. There were generous sums 
received in answer, and THE PaciFic was 


sent to many who made us know their 
appreciation of it by greatful letters of 


thanks. Some who then received the 
paper have become subscribers; others 
have not. In the changes that take 
place in a year, on the. whole length of 
our coast, there come to the churches 
many new ministers who have never tak- 
en Tue Paciric. Add to these the old 
residents, whose pay is small, and whose 
wants are many, and the sum is a large 
number who cannot take their own re- 
ligious paper. Will generous people help 
us to supply them, that they weekly 
may know of the work going on among 
our own churches ? 


harvest is past.’” The summer 
is fading. The sun is returning. The 
nights are lengthening. On the coast 
the season is cooling. The fogs 
are beginning to creep in toward the 
second hill range. To one who sits at 
an accustomed desk, the setting sun, 
when not in a haze, reappears after an 
absence of weeks. ‘The schools resume 
their sessions. The campers are getting 
back to their places. The sea-siders are 


thinking, ‘“There’s no place like home,” 


and, in general, it looks as if society 
had not wholly forgotten itself; as if 
churches might reopen, Sunday-schools 
‘fill up, ministers renew their homiletics, 
the societies be gladdened witha ‘‘full 
attendance,” and all the machineries of 
life and business get a fresh start, and 
go their rounds again. If vacation is 
good, how much better is the after-vaca- 
tion! 


The annual report of the American 
College and Education Society is: be- 
fore us. It is replete with interest. In 
some ways it is a very cheering report. 
That the public—the Christian public— 
the Christian public of the Congregation- 
al churches—to which it mainly appeals, 


should be willing to aid struggling col-. 


leges all over the continent in such num- 
bers, and so munificently, is a kind of 
surprise, when one thinks of it, unless he 
thinks of it historically, and in connection 
with the development of the ‘‘college 
idea” in New England and America 
generally. And the report says that. 
money comes easier for the college than 
for the indigent student in the college, 
which is apuzzle. But weare told that 
it is in view of an assured basis of ‘‘con- 
fidence in the enlarged success of every 
Christian college rightly managed that 


Christian people feel justified in contrib-- 


uting to the endowment and support of 
such institutions.” On _ this coast the 
Society aids one college in Oregon and 
one in Washington Territory. 


The assumption is made in certaiu 
quarters that if a man is spiritually-mind- 
ed, devout and earnest, he should be 
recognized as a Christian leader and pas- 
tor, even, if his teaching is at variance 
with that of those who constitute the 
church, or circle of churches, with which 
he is connected. We should be glad to 
know whether there are any limitations 
to this proposition. It seems they had a 
young man lately in Chicago, or its 
neighborhood, who, when examined, de- 
aeloped the most hyper-Calvinistic ideas 
of original sin, election, and the like. Is 
it to be supposed that Dr. W. H. Ward or 
Dr. Lyman Abbot, or Dr. Wheton, or any 
considerable number of the new thinkers, 
would sit meekly under the minis- 
trations of such a brother, however exem- 
plary he might be? There are some views, 
then, which do enter into a man’s fitness 


to preach the Gospel? Some tenets do 
affect his usefulness in the Church. What 
is the use of talking as if life were 
lengthy and doctrine nothing ? 


Proprietor, manager and several em- 
ployes of the Bella Union Theater in this 
city have been under arrest for produc- 
ing a play which was of an objectionable 
character. Their counsel objected to the 
complaint on the ground that it was 
drawn under an ordinance of the Board 
of Supervisors which made the punish- 
-ment in such cases double that designat- 
ed in the general law of the State on the 
same subject. His objection was 
sustained. Are the laws in conflict, and 
therefore is there no law, and can vile 
- men put upon the stage any vile play 
that suits a vile people? If the law as 
it stands is not effective, let one be made 
and and strictly enforced without delay. 


Two gentlemen Jately went to hear two 
London preachers. One of these preach- 
ers was Stopford Brooke; he preached an 
able lecture to a small number. The 
other preacher was Spurgeon; his audi- 
ence was, as always, overflowing. Mere 
sight-seers often are puzzled to know 
why it is that one minister attracts 
the masses, while another, not noticeably 
inferior, perhaps many ways superior in 
gifts and culture, holds a meager attend- 
ance. ‘‘Nothing,’’ says one of the gen- 
tlemen, referring to Mr. Spurgeon’s ser- 
vice, ‘‘could have imposed less strain 
upon an andience than the sermon, both 
in substance and form. There was not a 
thought or an expression, probably, be- 
yond the capacity of the most uneducated 
person in the immense assembly, and the 
voice was clear and sweet, the articulation 
distinct, and the flow of words at once con- 
tinuous and apt.” ‘I now see,’’ remarked 
the other visitor, ‘‘what is the type of 
preacher whom the English like. It is 
the man of full and ready sympathies, of 
genial humanity. * * * They want 
some one who is not too much above their 
common intellectual level, and who can 
meet them on their own ground.’’ Un- 
doubtedly, this is what men, whether 
English or not, like. Nor is it only the 
average or uneducated man who likes it. 
For some,of the men and women who are 
wise in books and speculation and _ sci- 
ence do not most want learning or sub- 
tlety or logic, they want something warm 
and hearty—the touch of nature that 
makes the world akin. ‘The taste of 
congregations is, indeed, often capricious 
and unaccountable. We ministers are 
apt to think not too highly of it. The 
term that has come to stand for what fills 
ahouse is ‘‘sensational.” But let us 
not go, in our aversion, to such an extreme 


as not to affect the common heart at all. 


The theology of the intellect is aeeded; 
but the theology of the feclings not less. 
‘*With the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness.” 


**Carro, July 20.—There have been 
over 1,000 deaths here. At Bulak a 
special messenger counted eighty funer- 
als between eight and_ eleven o’clock 
Thursday morning. There were thirty 
deaths in Shoobray quarter. Two deaths 
were officially reported at Abdin, Wed- 
nesday. It is known that twenty-five, 
at least, died. Patients in the worst 
stages of the disease were carried to the 
hospitals through crowded streets. * * * 
It was decided to form a cordan around 
Alexandria to prevent the influx of refu- 
gees from the infected districts.”’ 

It is all right to fence out the cholera 
where it is practicable. But it will hard- 
ly be so anywhere in North Africa. 
Given, a country nearly level, alluvial 
in formation, overflowed in part every 
year, leaving shallow lakes and marshes 
on the borders, a soil filled with the ac- 
cumulated decay of the animal and vege- 
table growths of centuries, villages with 
houses huddled together on mounds, 
where hundreds live in squalor and 
stench, and there all the plagues and 
pestilences of the world have a fair field 
and but a feeble resistance. In some 
countries it may seem a mystery that the 
cholera should prevail, in spite of pre- 
cautions, but in Egypt the wonder is 
that it ever ceases till it has carriea off 
the bulk of the population. 


Some of those journals which are for- 
ward in the championship of the Andov- 
er movement speak with tavor of Dr. 
Goodell, and some other brethren, who, 


leged teaching there of a continued pro- 
bation, went and had a private confer- 
ence with Pro. Smythe and came away 
satisfied. That is said to be the way 
todo. It would be much better to hear 
from these brethren directly that they 
were satisfied. Very likely we_ shall 
hear in due time whether they were or 
not. Still, why should not Dr. Smythe 
take some pains to tell the public right 
out whether he does or does not hold the 


said tenet ? We supposed he had told 
us; but the Advance says it has no 
reason to suppose that the tenet is taught 
at Andover. What, then, is ail the noise 
about ? 


Of the American Education Society 
proper, the Secretary says: ; 

‘‘This Society, which for sixty-seven 
has had to do with the work of preparing 
men for the ministry, very greatly needs 
the uplifting help of the churches. It 
has enrolled upon its lists of beneficiar- 
ies during the years of its existence 
6,981 men. These men—such as are still 
living—constitute to-day nearly half of 
the working force in the ministerial ranks 
of our Congregational churches. But 
our treasury suffers for want of funds, 
and we have been compelled for some 
years to cut short our appropriations, 
and yet we greatly desire to increase 
the number of those who may help re- 
plenish the ministry. May we not earn- 
estly press upon the attention of the 
ministry and the churches the obligation 
to make common cause with us in this 
good work? The time has come that 
we should all open our ear to the words 
of the Master: ‘‘The harvest truly is 
great, but the laborers are few; pray ye 
therefore the Lord of the harvest that he 
would send forth laborers into his har- 
vest.” 


-heart-ache. 


though they were unxious as to the al-. 


he adds, ‘‘It is hard to see why a mil- 
itary officer should be educated wholly 
at the public expense, and why a man 
struggling in poverty to obtain an ed uca- 
tion for the ministry should not be 
helped at all. It is hard to see why a 
rich man’s son should enjoy the benefit 
of some scholarship or fellowship while 
gaining a higher secular education, and 
why it should be so disgraceful and hu- 
miliating aud demoralizing for a poor 
boy to receive any help at all from church 
funde while fitting himself for the pro- 
fession of the ministry.’’ On this coast 
our churches are, some of them, doing 
their best for ministerial education, but 
there is room for others to found scholar- 
ships in the Seminary, to aid individuals, 
or to contribute to the treasury of the 
Society. 


An Eastern paper, in deploring the fre- 
quency of ‘‘lynching” as one of the 
‘‘alarming signs of the times,” says: 
‘‘Hanging an alleged criminal under 
lynch law is simply murder, and the way 
to put a stop to this kind of murder is to 
hang the murderers according to law.” 
But when justice is so poorly adminis- 
tered that real murderers do _ not 
get hung according to law, how 
ae you going to get mere lynchers 
hung according to law? And when 
communities are compelled to take the 


law into their own hands, and execute: 


real murderers because the constituted 
authorities fail in duty, are such men as 
do the needed executions to be branded 
as murderers? No; bad as lynching is, 
and much as the necessity for it is to be 
deplored, all lynching is not murder. 
Murder implies ‘‘malice,” and lynching 
may be done without malice. The more 
deplorable thing is that failure of justice 
which seems to make lynching justifia- 
ble. 


- One of the sermons of the vicinity, 
last Sunday, concerned itself with les- 
sons from the experience of Paul with 
his “thorn in the flesh.” It emphasized 
the power to sweep the master passions 
as the grandest power of man. It noted 
the excellence of the Scriptures in that 
they were so largely biographical, and 
dealt so much ‘with personal experience 
and individual life. And then it looked 
at, and illustrated, the inevitable allot- 
ments of time to each according to his 
needs as seen from the skies, of pain, 
passion, sorrow, loss, and every sort of 
Great suffering greatly en- 
dured, and issuing in great patience, 
this was the divine mode of education 
for highest ends ina world visited by 
sin. Ability to endure all the will of 
God, and grow sweet and strong under 
it, this was the best of divine gifts. 


— 


The N. Y. Independent of July 
12th gives twelve pages to an account of 
the celebration of July 4th, at Wood- 
stock, Ct., the country home of its pro- 
prietor, who is also the ‘‘engineer”’ of 
the celebrations for which that rural town 
is noted. This year’s celebration was a 
marked one because distinguished men— 
an ex-President, two U.S. Senators, two 
Congressmen, an Episcopal Bishop, a re- 
nowned poet, two Congregational Doc- 


and filled up thetime of two protracted 
sessions of a large assemblage. Some 
of the addresses were a little heavy, 
and quite too long; but, on the whole, it 


which might be copied here and there 
to advantage. 


The Lutherans are not the only Prot- 
estants who can celebrate a four hun- 
dredth anniversary. The Reformed 
Church of Switzerland proposes to cele- 
brate the four hundredth year of Zwin- 
gle’s birth. That will be on the first of 
next January. 


We read that the ‘‘five floors” 
of a building in New York city were 
‘‘eutted by fire” last Sabbath afternoon. 
But if there were ‘‘five upper floors,”’ how 
many lower floors were there ? Our curi- 
osity is gratified. The building was 
eight stories high, but that, we are told, 
is not an uncommon height in New York. 
Many build two or three stories higher. It 
may be a good thing to get thus far away 
from earth towards the heavens, where 
the air is purer and the noise is less 


places in a fire. 


It is reported that last Thursday in 
Tucson, a father and two sons successivly 
lost their livee in an old well into which 
they went to clean it out. The bad air 
and gases in the well were the cause. 
Stimulated by a reward of $10, a young 
Mexican offered to go down. A rope 
was fastened around his body, and he 
was quickly let down, and with another 
rope hitched on to a body was drawn up 
into the fresh air, and was allowed to 
fully recover before he made another de- 
scent. In this manner the three bodies 
were recovered. It is not pleasant to 
read that this young Mexican thus recov- 
ered these bodies, stimulated by a re- 
ward of $10. Were there none to dare 
the danger for humanity’s sake? How 
little of the heroic in such a sordid act! 
How sad to live amonga people who meas- 
ure out their services according to the 


}amount of coin expected in return! 


In reference to some recent discussions | 


tors of Divinity—took some part in it 


was a typical and mode} celebration, 


heard, but such elevations are fearful | 


Tell the Truth. 


A good worker inthe Lord’s vine- 
yard needs to be, and has great reason 
to be, hopeful and courageous. Is not 
the great God with him, and shall he 
doubt, and fear, and despond? But 
while God’s servants should look on the 
bright side, and see and expect visible 
success, they need to be careful that 
they donot exaggerate their successes 
and falsely represent the facts. Some- 
times statements are made that are a 
very false portrayal of the true state of 
things. The condition of a field, the 
size of acongregation, the number of 
converts, the work that is being done or 


that may be done, are not represented 


truthfully. Such statemeuts often cause 
great inconvenience and trouble among 
brethren. There may have been no in- 
tention to deceive; but again and again 
the sanguine temperament of the narrator 
causes him to 1eprezent a state of things 
so different from the reality that when 
another comes to see the condition as it 
really is, he is grievously disappointed, 
and is led to doubt the truthfulness of 
the other, and to call him a man of very 
unreliable statements. The size of a 
congregation may be very humbling to a 
faithful preacher and his strong support- 
ers and ardent admirers. It may be 
very true that there should have been a 
crowded audience. But whatever should 
have been, or whatever the mortification, 
if any statements are made about num- 
bers, let the exact truth be told. Better 
understate than overstate. But is it not 
a well known fact that the very common 
inclination and habit is to overstate in re- 
porting the numbers of a congregation? 
lt is not pleasant to acknowledge that 
this is even a common habit and custom. 
It does not speak well for good people. 
No good, but great harm, comes from 
such a practice. Sinners do not respect, 
nor will they be likely to accept, the 
truth from the hands of one whose own 
statements are not truthful. Some one 
who hears you call 300 hearers 600 
knows that you are lying, and he pities 
and despises. It was reported recently 
of a certain religious organization among 
us that ‘‘all the devotional services’’ are 
‘‘attended by large numbers and a 
marked degree of interest;’’ ‘‘scarcely a 
meeting is held without more or less con- 
versions.” Are these very careful state- 
ments? ‘‘Large numbers,” 
less conversions,” at nearly every meet- 


ing—a very desirable state of things, for 


which we most devoutly pray; but do 
the meetings warrant these statements? 

Brethren, let us remember that there is 
no efficiency in us or in our organizations 
only in so far as God is willing to own us 
and them in the building up of his king- 
dom—a kingdom of righteousness and 
truth! There is no prosperity for us 
apart from him. We cannot push any 
enterprise by our own sagacity and skill 
and boasting, to success. Thatis the 
sure way to a miserable failure. Let us 
live and act and speak so that it may 
be according to his own wise will to 
work mightily through us to the pulling 
down of the strongholds of Satan. Aad 
to Him be all the glory! 


A telegraphers’ strike is in progress all 
over the country. Much trouble is the 
present result. Will the final issue be 
good? We doubt it. If the strikers 
fail they will have lost positions which 
must have been of value to them, and 
which they would not have vacated had 
they not expected to-return with in- 
creased pay. If they succeed, bad feel- 
ing will have been engendered, and, it is 
quite likely that those who have been 
forced to employ the strikers again on 
their own terms will remember the trouble 
they have caused, ,and quietly dismiss 
them one by one. We have no love for 
monopolies; we like to see every 
man well paid for his labor, but the dif- 
ferences between capital and labor cannot 
be settled by ‘‘strikes.’”” Twenty-five 
thousand telegraphers cannot band to- 
gether, and decide what the price of 
their labor shall be. If they doit for a 
time, they cannot continue tohold the 
rems. The business is not so difficult 
but. that so many may learn it as to lower 


| the price in the market. The law of sup- 
ply and demand is a law that settles very 


positively the price of labor. If the price 
is too low, it shows that too many have 
undertaken the business, and that they 
should turn to other employments not so 
erowded. A higher standard of manhood, 
more generosity and philanthropy on the 
part of the employers, would make them 
a grasping, more regardful of the 
rights of the labormg man, and go far to 
prevent these strikes. Butit may be 
that monopolies will become so grasping 
that, in order to give all their due, the 
Government will have to undertake the 
management of some leading industries. 
This would be a last way to prevent 
stiikes, 3 


- — 


And still they are having most de- 
structive storms in the Northwest and in 
some parts of the East. Much property 
is destroyed, and many lives are lost. 
In Chicago, July 22d, at eight o'clock in 
the evening, the weather was very hot 
and sultry. It was followed by a cold 
wave, and about midnight a funnel- 
shaped cyclone passed from east to west 
over the city. It is believed that its 
nearness to the lake is all that saved the 
city fom a frightful visitation. Thank- 
ful are we to God that the fearful tornado 
was turned aside. But how helpless we 
are before the agencies which are only in 
his keeping. How easily he can lay in 
the dnst the proudest works of man. 


— 


A humorous sketch inthe August 
Century, called ‘‘ The Silk Dress Story,” 
contains this a on an old 
proverb: “A true Bostonian is one who 
when he is in Rome doeg asthe Bosto- 
niaus do.” 


The Railroad Commissioners are bad, 
but a special session of the Legislature 
would be worse. Don’t sign the petition, 


**more or 


No Night in Heaven. 


[Preached by Rev. Dr. J. W. Hough in the 
First Congregational church, Oakland, July 15, 
1883. | 

There shall be no night there.— Rev. xxii: 5. 


It is nota little significant that such 
descriptions as the Bible gives us of 
heaven are largely negative. Of the life, 
which is lived there very little is told us 
in detail. We wonder how the redeemed 
occupy their time, and immediately we 
find ourselves in doubt whether they 
know anything about time; we cannot tell 
whether they divide their eternity at all 
into measured portions and seasons. We 
say, counting our own sad months: 
‘She has been a year, five years, in 
heaven’”—but we do not know that the 


fact presents itself at allin that form to. 


those who are in heaven. We take note 
of time and count its measurements be- 
cause we value it. There is forany of us 
but little of it,*and that little is very 
precious; it is charged with momentous 
duties and vast responsibilities. Each 
day an hour gone substracts so much from 
our little all, from the brief total of our 
earthly existence. We count our dia- 
monds, or more probably our dollars, be- 


cause, at most, they are _ few, 
but we never think of measuring 
in that way the amount of air 


we breathe, or the number of drops in the 
water we drink, for the reason that air 
and water are practically ours without 
limit. Why, then, should God’s children 
in heaven count their days, or measure 
their eternity off into years, or even into 
ages? They are ‘‘forever with the 
Lord,’’ and their on-going existence will 
never even approach any end. There is 
no possible measure of their eternity; 
why measure any portion of it ? 

Just as little has been told us in detail 
of the occupations of heaven, or of the 
intercourse of one departed spirit with 
another, or the way in which they com- 
municate with each other, or, in truth, of 
any of the great facts of spirit existence, 
whether there be anything answering 
to human speech, or whether thought has 
direct cognizance of thought, or whether 
there is possible to them something as 
much higher than thought and speech as 
they are higher than the dim, instinct and 
inarticulate sounds of the lower creation. 
Nothing of all this is tuld us. 

And this silence of revelation is itself 
most suggestive and instructive. The 
fact that nothing is revealed in regard to 
these, and other points upon which we 
would sogladly be informed, goes far to 
indicate that the truth regarding them 
lies in a realm that is above our compre- 
hension, that the reason why we are not 
told is that, if we were told, we should 
not be able to understand. The attitude 
of Scripture regarding the future life is 
that of effort to reveal what, after all, 
cannot be revealed with any fulness of 
detail. Hints of unimagined and unim- 
aginable glories, pictures, in which pre- 
cious stones and whfite robes and the sea of 
glass and the white throne and the count- 
less thousands of the angelic host are 
mingled in the most gorgeous imagery— 
these all but serve to make on the eye and 
the ear and the mind an impression of a 
life of which the costiless and rarest of 
earth’s treasures do but furnish a hint, 
a dim foreshadowing. All this gorgeous 
description and pictorial representation 
place the writers of Scripture in an atti- 
tude, not of concealment, but of desire 
to reveal that of which, after all, they 
find themselves able to give only hints 
and shadowy preintimations. They do 
not tell us much in detail about the 
glorious life of the future, but it is evi- 


dently not because they do not wish to 


tell us, but because they are not able 
to tell us in any way that we 
shall be able toapprehend, for the reason 
that the facts of that life are such as we 
have no present capacity to grasp. They 
are in the position in which one would 
be who should attempt to explain the 
telegraph or the telephone to a Zulu 
boy. He has not even the faintest glim- 
mer of a conception of what is meant by 
an electric current, and no knowledge by 
which to interpret any explanation 
which the other strives to make to him. 
So, the method by which we speak or 
write, flashing our ideas instantly across 
mules of distance or under leagues of the 
sea, remains to the Zulu mind, after the 
most labored explanation, a mystery still. 
What the facts and wonders of electricity 
are to the Zulu the facts and wonders of 
spirit life apart from the flesh are to us. 
evelation cannot impart them to us, be- 
cause there is in us no antecedent knowl- 
edge or experience of unfettered spirit- 
existence, whereby to interpret them. 

What it is unable to do positively, 
therefore, revelation seeks to do in a 
measure negatively. Though we are un- 
able to understand the details of the 
spirit-life, we can be made to apprehend 
certain particulars wherein it differs from 
our present life. If wecannot know very 
fully what that life is, it is something, in- 
deed very much, if we can know what it. 
is not. If it doth not and cannot yet ap- 
pear what we shall be and shall do, it is 
no little satisfaction to be assured upon 
certain points what we shall not be 
and what we shall not do. He who 
has always been a slave may be 
able to comprehend but very partially, 
the high significance and privilege of a 
life of freedom, but if you assure him 
that it is a life in which we will never 
feel the lash, nor wear the fetter, nor be 
hunted with dogs, nor torn from his fam- 
ily and sold on the block, he will under- 
stand your negative statements perhaps 
even better than yuu understand them 
yoseenes _for they will be interpreted by 

is experience. 

Our fancies may be very vague as to 
what the days of heaven will be, or how 
they will be oceupied, but we cannot fail 
to feel the significance of the assurance 
that there shall be no night there. This 
single brief negative statement suffices to 
differentiate the other life from this by 
an interval that seems to grow wider the 
more we dwell upon it, 


In this flesh-governed period of our 
existence the night fills a large and an 
important place. The division of time in- 
to day and night antedated creation of 
man, and formed part of that wondrous 
pre-adaptation, wherby the earth was fit- 
ted for his abode. The arrangement of 
nature was thus adjusted to the constitu- 
tion of the man, for whose training and 
discipline the natural world was to be 


the theater. The necessity for sleep and 
opportunity for it match each 
other. | 


_Nor to a life constituted as our earth- 
life is could there be a greater boon than 
sleep— 

‘Sleep, that knits up the raveled sleeve of 
care.”’ 

It is a perpetually repeated miracle, that 

with the end of every day we go down in- 

to unconsciousness, and come forth new- 


| ly created in strength and tone and fee]- 
ing. We bathe in oblivion, and yester- 
day’s weariness and weakness are washed 
away, and eye and hand, muscle and 
nerve, greet the new morning with the 
buoyancy of new-born courage and hope, 
The load of care: which at nightfall seems 


though it were of down; the nerve that 
throbbed and quivered has grown steady 
and tense; the brain that ached and al- 
most longed to abdicate its trust sits 
calm and regnant and masterful upon its 
throne. Itisas though in the darkness 
we had sped from earth to heaven, and 
God had breathed again his wondrous 
breath of lifeinto our being, and sent us 
forth anew to our earthly mission. 


‘‘Of all the thoughts of God that are 

Borne inward unto souls afar, 
Along the Psalmist’s music deep, 

Now tell me if that any is 

For gift or grace surpassing this— 
‘He giveth his beloved sleep.’ 


What would we give to our beloved ? 
The hero’s heart to be unmoved— 

The poet’s star-tuned harp to sweep— 
The senate’s shout to patriot’s vows— 
The monarch’s crown to light the brows ? 

‘He giveth his beloved sleep.’ 


‘‘What do we give to our beloved ? 

A little faith, all undisproved— 
A little dust to overweep— 

And bitter memories, to make 

The whole earth blasted for our sake! 
‘He giveth his beloved sleep.’ 


‘**O earth so full of dreary noises! 
O men, with wailing in \ our voices! 
O delved gold the wailers heap! 
- Ostrife, O curse, that o’er it fall— 
God makes a science through you all, 
And ‘giveth his beloved sleep.’ 


‘‘His dewdrops mutely on the hill; 
His cloud above it saileth still. 
Though on its slope men toil and reap, 
More softly than the dew is shed 
Or cloud is floated overhead, 
‘He giveth his beloved sleep.’ 


‘‘Yea! men may wonder, while they scan 
A living, thinking, feeling man, 
In such arest his heart to keep; 
But angels say—and through the word, 
_ I ween their blessed smile is heard— 
‘He giveth his beloved sleep.’ 


‘‘And friends—dear friends--when it shall be 
That this low breath is gone from me, 
And round my bier ye come to weep— 
Let one, most loving of you all, 
Say, ‘not a tear must o’er him fall’— 
‘He giveth his beloved sleep.’ ’’ 


_Does it not seem that sleep is indeed a 
gift worthy of a God, and is it at all 
strange that the Greek mind, always 
keenly alive to the sense of beauty, 
should have caught up the word and 
carried it over to describe the peaceful 
rest of the grave, or that we, following 
their example, should learn to say and 
sing of our departed: 

‘Asleep in Jesus! blessed sleep! 
From which none ever wakes to weep’’? 

Yes, night and sleep are blessed gifts 
of God; gifts wondrously fitted to this 
earth-life of ours; gifts that so meet its 
necessities that we can conceive of no 
possible substitute for them while our 
life is what it is; yet their blessed indis- 
pensableness only serves to show what a 
poor, weak thing this earth-life really is. 
It used to be a grand boon to the slave 
on the plantation when his master said 
to him: ‘*You may have each Saturday 
afternoon for your own”; but the rich- 
ness of the boon only revealed the heavy- 
iness of his bondage, only disclosed how 
little real control of his time he had. 
So our hearts make glad response to the 
poet, when he sings— . 


Yet the sweetness of sleep and its pow- 
er aS a restorer do but serve to show how 
easily tired nature 1s, how short-lived is 
the strength that needs so soon to be re- 
created. 

Sleep is a grand gift to the weakness 
of this flesh-life, but how inconceivably 
grand would a life be that had no need 
of sleep! Is that really to be called 
strength; which fades out in twelve 
or twenty hours, and is gone? Is that 
existence really to be called life which 
is absolutely compelled to be buried in 
oblivion, as in a kind of grave, for a con- 
siderable portion of each twenty-four 
hours? Do you ever think of it that 
from your three score and ten years, 
which seem little enough for life’s work, 
full twenty years are to be subtracted, 
during which there is no work, nor wis- 
dom, nor device, nor knowledge, any 
more than in the grave? With what re- 
luctance does many a toiler in the 
world’s work, greedy for knowledge, lay 
aside his book and try to hush his eager 
brain to slumber, gradging the hours 
that must be given to sleep! How often 
the student, or the.man of business, 
chafing against this restraint, is tempted 
to disregard it, and carry the work of 
the day into the night, only to find pres- 
ently that he bas robbed his life of the 
little strength it had, or, perhaps, that 
the brain is reeling upon its throne and 
threatening to throw down its scepter! 
How often the votaries of pleasure, for- 
getting that God has said: ‘“Thou shalt 
not steal,” rob the night of its sleep, 
only to find, in after years, that the ro 
bery was eummitted against themselves, 
and that the penalty for the theft is 
broken health and shattered nerves and 
bodies all unfitted for the real work of 
life! Sleep is blessed and needful; the 
loss of it is ruinous; yet the need of it 
and the loss of it alike prove what weak- 
ness human strength has, and whata low- 
limited place in the scale of true being 
any life must be justly assigned 12 


riceless treasure. 

“There shall be no night there.” 

Does not the pulse quicken at the 
thought? Nonight, and, of course, no 
need of sleep. Strength, then, in that 
life must be of that unwasting kind that 
is never exhausted, and never needs res- 
toration. We cannot tell what the spirit- 
ual body will be like; we are unable to 
conjecture what powers of locomotion or 
of execution it will possess, but surely 
we gain one point of knowledge in this 
negative description, which bars out the 
weakness of the flesh, and assures us that 
the powers of the heavenly activity, 
whether self-maintained or perpetually 
fed from the divine strength, will be 
able to sweep steadily and perpetually 
onward in their persuit, unhindered by 
fatigue, unconditioned by the need of re- 
pose. Weare ignorant whether thought 
will find expression through any organism 
corresponding to the human brain, but 
we seem to be warranted-in the inference 
that along whatever channel the mind's 
activity shall pour, its pouring torrent 
shall never be attended with weariness OF 
danger; its stream of thought may flow 
incessant, broadening in its onwar 


course, but never reaching the point 
where the weary mind shall exclaim— 


“T cannot think clearly; I must rest, 


crushing is lifted in the morning as 


‘‘Tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep!” | 


which night is a necessity and sleep & 
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THe Paoiric: San Franorsco, Oar. 


ever being jostled from its perfect 
aces and found to havebecome ‘‘jan- 
d out of tune.” 
gled an 

What a paradise will heaven be for 
him whose soul is athirst for knowledge, 
“with a universe open to his research, with 
an eternity in which to prosecute his in- 
vestigations, and with a mind for the in- 
strument of his ares on which no fa- 
_ tigue shall ever fall! What opportunity 

to know the conditions of ante-diluvian 
life, when inquiry can be made of Meth- 
yselah and Enoch and Adan, or the ex- 
tent of the deluge with Noah as author- 
itv, or whether the Pentateuch was com- 

iled from previous records with Moses 
to appeal to! With what advantage may 
the nature and scope and methods 
of inspiration be studied with Isaiah and 
Paul as masters! What new light may 
pe gathered upon the Incarnation and the 
Atonement with Christ himself as_teach- 
er! To what extent may research push 
its curious way into the mystery of life 
and its origin, when its earliest impulses 
may be seen quickening under the crea- 
tive word of its author, or what informa- 
tion gained upon the methods employed 
in the structure of a world as new orbs 
are flung into space by the hand of the 
ereator! And what new branches of 
knowledge, yet unthought of and unex- 
plored, may then open before the ever- 
enlarging power of the mind! And there 
shall be no night there, no hindrance to 
continued activity, no imperfect strength 
lasting only for a day, no weariness long- 
ing for repose. We may sorrow for our- 
selves over Our departed ones, but must 
not our very sorrow be turned into joy 
as we think of the glorious opportunities 
and possibilities into which they are al- 
ready entered ? 

Nor have we yetexhausted the sugges- 
tiveness of this negative assurance. Night 
and sleep get all their value in this earth 
lifefrom the weakness of the human 
frame in which our life isheld during 
the period of its earthhood. The state- 
ment that they will be wanting in the fu- 
ture life carries with it the inference that 
all that framework of weakness by which 
our activity is here fettered will there be 
wanting. Disease, e. g.,is but another 
form of bodily weakness, another expres- 
sion of the fact that our earthly strength 
can endure but little ere it gives away, 
and must needs be mended up again. 
And the obvious intent of Scripture is to 
assure us that the life which admits of no 
night and has no need for repose is set 
in a wholly different framework, in 
which there will. be no peril of breakage 
or disaster, no weakness upon which dis- 
ease can fasten. And the same implica- 
tion must rule out forever every 
kind of deformity and incapacity. The 
spiritual body shall never be halt or lame 
or disfigured; its organism shall thrill 
with pleasure, but not with pain. On 
the spiritual eye there shall gather no 
dimness of vision, and the ear that listens 
to the harmonies of heaven shall never 
grow dull. Here the weakness of the 
flesh, for which sleep is the ordinary re- 
medy, often assumes a form which sleep 
cannot heal, a form often for which no 
remedy can be found. The tongue, 
which would speak God’s praise, becomes 
palsied; the eye, that would read his 
word, and the ear, that would gladly lis- 
ten to his Gospel, grow dim and dull; the 
feet that have learned, like the Master’s, 
to go about doing good, grow unsteady 
and feeble, and the frame that once 
thought itself strong is easily tired. For 
alittle time the waste of our strength 
may berepaired by a night’s sleep, but 
there comes to us all, even the strongest, 
adecay for which there will be no re- 
pair, until we sleep the long sleep, till 
the brief day of life ends in the night of 
the grave. | | 

Over against all this experience of 
earthly infirmity it is permitted us to 
set the prospect and promise of a life 
whose powers shall know no decay, a life 
in which the outer shall correspond to 
the inner, where not only shall there be 
no stain or blenish on the soul’s purity, 
but also no defect or weakness in the 
powers of its outward activity, no hin- 
drance in its career of accomplishment, 
and no check upon the full tide of its en- 
joyment. Life shall not only be pure 
and holy; it shall be strong, never need- 
ing recuperation or remedy, but equip- 
ed for eternity with that vigor that 
should belong unto the sons of God. 


‘There is a land where every pulse is thrilling 
With rapture earth’s sojourners may not 
know; : 
Where heavenly strength the weary heart is 
filling, 
And peacefully life’s time-tossed cnrrents 
flow.”’ 


In that land the inhabitants shall not 
say, ‘‘I am sick;’’ there shall be no more 
death, neither ‘‘sorrow, nor crying, neith- 
er shall there be any more pain, for the 
former things are passed away.” The 
night shall be gone, and with it all 
those dark and sad experiences of 
life of which night stands as the symbol 
and representative. 

How much of blessed suggestion and 
inspiration there is for us in this one 
brief negative statement regarding the 
future life! It tells us nothing of the 
day, nothing regarding the joys and du- 
ties with which the day shall be filled. 

It does not enable us to follow in our 
thought, as we would so gladly do, the 
round of activity and lofty service in 
which they who havegone before us to 
enter that land are ehgaged. It drops 
no word of description regarding those 


new and high powers, whether of 
Spiritual mind or_ spiritual body, 
wherewith they are now equiped. 


It stops short by telling us what 
shall not be, with hinting what defects 
and weaknesses and infirmities of the 
earth-life shall have no place in the heav- 
enly. And yet this one negative word is 
enough to set the heart a-throb with an- 
ticipation. How much more highly or- 
ganized must that life be in which there 
is no place and no need for special seasons 
of rest, where constant activity is its 
Own constant repose, where by every 
Stroke the wing grows not weary but 
more strong, where by every thought the 
mind grows more intense, where every 
effort only gives inspiration for the next! 
What could not man accomplish in this 
brief period of three score and ten, were 
there no night, and no need of any; were 
we able to carry ourselves steadily on in 
tnhindered achievement, from year to 
year, and from youth to old age! Where- 
to may we not attain, when not only the 
hight which ends each day, but also the 
night wherein our days finally end, shall 
be ruled out, and life shall sweep stead- 
ily onward and upward, lifting itself, 
With undiminished vigor, but merely 
from year to year, not only from youth to 
Oldage, but ever on, from eternity to 
eternity, on, and still on, by the side of 
the divine life, forever and forever! This 
farth is only God’s nursery. These are | 


infant days God‘ putus often to sleep, 
and in our waking hours helps us to 
creep and to walk, and teachers us sim- 
le lessons of faith and of knowledge. 
ut presently the cradle is to be thrown 
aside, and the nursery with all its pretty 
playthings left behind, and we are to go 
forth into God’s great world, his wide 
universe, to be the servants of his will, 
the ministers of his mercy, and the an- 
gels of his love. What inspiration there 
isin the prospect! What comfort for 
those whose lives, while in the nursery, 
have been fettered or enfeebled, whose 
delicacy of frame has made them espe- 
cially needy of rest and care, to know that 
all the conditions of life there imply 
strength and vigor! What joy for those 
who, longing for light and knowledge, 
have lived through these years in the 
shadow of one long intellectual night, or, 
at most, have only groped in the dusk, 
to be assured that there will be no night 
there at all; that every hungering soul 
may goto the tree of knowledge and 
pluck and eat to the full! 
*‘Brethren, the night is far spent, and 
the day is at hand. Nowisit high time 
to awake out of sleep, for now is our sal- 
vation nearer than when we believed. 
Let us, therefore, cast off the works of 
darkness, and let us put on the armor of 
light. Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and make no provision for the flesh to 
fulfill the lusts thereof.” 


‘*Earth’s but a sorry tent, 
Pitched for a few frail days, 
A short-leased tenement, 
Heaven’s my song and my praise. 
No tears from any eyes 
Drop in that holy choir; 
But death itself there dies, 
And sighs themselves expire. 
Oh happy place! 
When shall I be, 
My God, with thee 
To see thy face ? 


‘Thy walls, sweet city, thine, 
With pearls are garnished; 
Thy gates with praises shine, 
Thy streets with gold are spread; 
No sun by day shines there, i 
Nor moon by silent night; 
Oh no! These needless ure, 
The Lamb’s the city’s light. 
Oh happy face! 
When shall I be, 
My God, with thee, 


ee To see thy fave. 


Religious Intelligens. 


Pacific Coast. 


Ed. Kimball, Esq., opened the subject 
at the Congregational Club last Monday. 
The topic was, ‘‘To What Extent may we 
Expect the Guidance of the Spirit in the 
Common Affairs of Life?’’ The discus- 
sion was most earnest and profitable. It 
is expected that Mr. Kimball will furnish 
an article on the subject for Tax Pactrtc. 
Among the visitors at the Club on Mon- 
day were Rev. Dr. Edward Strong, of 
Boston, temporarily residing in Oakland, 
Mr. John Currie, the evangelist, Mr. 
Bennett, ex-Assistant Secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. in New York, Rev. J. P. 
Rich and Rev. F. J. Culver. The sub- 
ject for consideration at the club next 
Monday will be ‘*The Conversion of 
Children as Near the Cradle as_ Possi- 
ble—Is not this the ‘New Departure’ 
Wanted ?’’ Rev. Dr. Strong will present 
it. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
‘*Woman’s Board of Missions” will be 
held on Wednesday, August 8th, at 2 p. 
M., in the First Congregational church, 
Oakland. Ladies will please notice that 
this meeting is appointed on the second 
Wednesday of the month, instead of the 
first, as usual. 


Dr. Stratton gave two excellent ser- 
mons at the First church in this city 
last Sabbath, in the morning on ‘‘ What 
Think Ye of Christ?” and at mght on 
“*What shall I Do Then With Jesus?” 

Large congregations greeted Rev. T. 
K. Noble at Plymouth church. In the 
morning he discoursed on ‘‘The Biblical 
Doctrine of Human Nature,’’ from the 


| words, ‘‘Ye must be born again.” At 


night he continued the study of Old 
Testament characters, directing attention 
especially to ‘‘Jephthah’s Vows.” 


At Bethany church the pastor preach- 
ed in the morning upon ‘‘Hasting to 
be Rich.” At night, in response to in- 
vitation, he gave an answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘How can we be happy in heaven 
if we know some of our dear friends are 
not there?” His text was the Psalmist’s 
words, ‘‘In thy presence is fulness of 
joy.” Mr. Pond gave a good report of 
the conversational atter-meeting in the 
evening, also of his recent trip in the 
southern part of the State. 


Rev. Dr. Beckwith preached at Pa- 
cific Grove, Monterey, last Sabbath. 


‘‘T Am Net Ashamed of the Gospel” 
was Rev. Geo. Morris’ topic at the Ala- 
meda church last Sabbath evening. The 


roes.”” 

Mr. Samuel D. Mayer, the organist 
of the First Congregational church in 
this city, has entered upon his twelfth 
year of consecutive service in that church. 
We do not know of another organist on 
the coast whose one term of service has 
been so long. We take pleasure in re- 
porting this organic stability of our 
friend, with our congratulations for the 
past, and our best wishes for the future. 


Rev. Dr. I. E. Dwinell preached at 
Sacramento in the morning on ‘‘The 
Treasure and the Vessels Containing It,’’ 
in the evening on ‘‘Christianity and its 
Shadow. 


Amounts received by Stephen S. Smith 


for account of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society. | 
Balance on hand April 20, 1883..... $ 72 81 
San Bernardino First Cong. Ch..... 32 00 
San Francisco Green-street Cong, Ch 

Happy Band......... ae 2 75 
San Francisco Plymouth Ch...... ee 
Oakland First Cong. Ch.......... 96 55 


‘* Plymouth Ave. Cong. Ch... 58 97 
Sacramento First Ch. of Christ..... 
H. B. Land for Home Missionary 


the days of our infancy, and during these 


subject at the morning service was ‘‘He- | 


The Seattle Daily Chronicle has the 
following unexpected resignation: ‘‘ Last 
Sunday morning J. F. Ellis, pastor of 
the Congregational church of this city, 
tendered his resignation, to take effect 
at the annual association meeting in Au- 
gust. This announcement will be heard 
with regret by a great many friends of 
the reverend gentleman. Mr. Ellis came 


to Seattle in 1876, since which time he | 


has labored ably and zealously for 
the good of the organization in this 
city. The growth and development of 
the church is largely due to the efforts of 
the pastor, who has ever had the best in- 
terests of the organization at heart. 
From a membership of twenty-six, the 
number has increased to over one hun- 
dred, and the church is now ina prosper- 
ous condition. Rev. Mr. Ellis has re- 
ceived a pressing invitation to accept the 
presidency of the Pacific University, one 
of the foremost educational institutions of 
Oregon. The offer of this highly respon- 
sible position comes unsolicited, and was 


@ perfect surprise to Mr. Ellis. The ex- 


pression in favor of him was unanimous, 
and is all the more a compliment because 
he is well known there, having lived and 
preached at Forest Grove for a consider- 
able time. Mr. Ellis has not yet accept- 
ed this flattering offer, but will doubtless 
do so. The opportunity of doing service 
for religion and education is most excel- 
lent, and the duties of president of the 
college are of a character peculiarly fitted 
to the gentleman’s tastes and training. 
Seattle will lose one of her warmest 
friends when Mr. Ellis goes from our 
midst. He will always be the friend of 
Puget Sound, and of Seattle, particular- 
ly. The University enjoys an endow- 
ment of $75,000, and rests upon a se- 
cure financial basis. The University is 
not a State institution, and is thoroughly 
Christian in character. It hae a reputa- 
tion for thoroughness and _ scholarsaip 
second to none; has a library of 5,000 
volumes, and is favorably located. The 
reverend gentleman will go toa field 
calling for his best efforts, and we do not 
doubt that his highest aim will be to ad- 
vance the material, Christian and educa- 
tional interests of the institution.” 

That the Pacific University Board of 
Trustees by a unaminous vote, with the 
cordial approval of the faculty, and the 
hearty welcome of the alumni and citi- 
zens, have wisely chosen Bro. Ellis for 
this very responsible- position we are 
quite sure. In addition to the items in 
the above clipping, we may add that the 
University faculty, with the addition of 
Mr. Ellis, will, for the present, consist 
of four instructors, and the preparatory 
department, knuwnas Tualatin Academy, 
of two. There are now two college build- 
ings at Forest Grove, and a ladies’ hall 
under contract and in process of con- 
struction at a cost, when completed, of 
$25,000. The enterprise of our breth- 
ren up northward ought to stimulate 
California Congregationalists to new en- 
deavors in the work of Christian educa- 
tion. 

Watt, W. T., July 18, 1883. 


Eprrors Paciric: Our city has been 
highly honored of late by the presence of 
Miss Francis £. Willard, whose lectures 
have beenatreat indeed. God bless 
that noble, Chistian women in. this 
work and labor of love, to elevate the 
race! It was hoped the new Court 
House hall could be procured. Failing 
in this, the committee at once secured 
the M. E. church, which was tastefully 
adorned by the ladies for the occasion, 
and owing to the press the windows were 
adjusted sothe throng on the outside 
could be benefited by the marvelous in- 
fluence of this wonderful women. 

Harvesting is in full blast. Fall-sown 
grain will be up to the average. Owing to 
want of late rains, spring-sown will be 
a partial failure. All in all, it is safe to 
say that one-third more grain will be 
harvested than any former year. Qur 
county is improving in every direction. 
Emigration continues, and still room for 
more. 
are selling at fabulous prices, when 
the distance from market is considered, 
also price of grain, which to date is only 
55 cents. Late changes in city officials 
make it still more hopeful for the eleva- 
tion of morals, and as the ladies take an 
interest in this direction, success is inevit- 
able. 

W. T., July, 18, 1883. 


Eprrors Paciric: I drop you an item 
or two, which you may use as you see 
fit. The Congregational Association 
closed its thirty-fifth session held in this 
city a few days ago. Harmony existed 
throughout all its discussions and acts. 
Our church greatly profited by the daily 
and evening sessions, never having had 
the Association before. Rev. N. F. 
Cobleigh leaves the pastorate of the First 
church of Walla Walla to become Gen- 
eral Missionary for Eastern Oregon and 
Washington. He has done faithful 
work for the church since Feb., 1882. 
Since he came, the church has doubled 
its active membership, and the church 
building has been handsomely papered 
and has received a thorough paintjng, 
both outside and inside. ‘‘Who will be 
the next pastor?’ is asked on 
every hand. A strong man is needed. 
Whitman College has closed a prosper- 
ous year. Work on its new $15,000 
building began yesterday. This is buta 
wing of a main structure to be erected 
when needed in the future. This wing 
is Walla Walla’s gift to the new college. 
The American College and Education 
Society will co-operate with an agent of 
the institution in canvassing the States 
of Massachusetts, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont for one year commenc- 
ing Sept. 1, 1883. As the President of 
the institution could not leave the college 


| in its present condition, two other members 


of its Board of Trustees, Rev. G. H. At- 
kinson, D. D., and Rev. Cushing Eells, 
D. D., were appointed agents, and ex- 
pect to go East to begin work in Sep- 
tember. They are both delegates to the 
National Council, and Dr. Eells is the 
founder of the College, James Steel, 
President Willamette Saving Bank, Port- 


this city, rejoices in entire freedom from 


for. 


Salem, Oregon, has been elected editor 


Land is very high, and farms 


Napa Insane Asylum, Rev. Dr. Jewell, 


shows a decidedly litigious spirit. ° 


land, Oregon, was elected member of the 
Board of Trustees. 


| Other Denominations. 

PRESBYTERIAN.—Reyv. H. H. Rice, of 
Sacramento, has returned from attend- 
ance at the General Assembly. A 
church with sixteen members has been 
organized at Willows. Seven mem- 
bers were received at the last commun- 
ion in Calvary church, in this city. 
A church has been organized at Mon- 
terey. Howard church, thie city, has 
been renovated and beautified. 


Meruopist.—Howard-street church, in 


debt. Rev. E. S. Todd, late of Oak- 
land, has been enthusiastically received 
by his new church in New York city. 
The new church at Lockeford has been 
finished, turnished, dedicated and paid 


-Mernopist Sovura.— Camp-meeting 
will be held at the Wheatland, Ukiah, 
Fresno and Kingsburg Circuits. Rev. 
R. H. Mahon, of Memphis, Tenn., is 
expected at the Ukiah Camp-meeting. 
During the year the Methodist 
Church has raised, for various purposes, 
other than the support of the ministry, 
more than ten dollars per member. Con- 
gregations have increased 300 per cent., 
and attendance at Sunday-school even 
more. The work is thus advancing in 
the midst of many difficulties. 


Curistian.—Meetings at the Houston 
school-house, New Acampo, have result- 
ed in over 30 additions, 24 by confession 
and baptism.—The congregation at 
Liberty is increasing. Special meet- 
ings at Los Gatos have resulted in con- 
version and baptisms. 


TEMPERANCE.-—Sutter, Yuba and 
Butte county Good Templars hold their 
annual camp-meeting at Concow valley, 
August 14-21. S. C. Farnham, of | 
Vallejo, has headed Dr. Halsey’s sub- 
scription list for Orphan’s Home Exten- 
sion Fund with $1,000. Rev. F. J. 
Culver has been laboring recently under 
the auspices of the Alameda District 
Lodge.——Mariposa Lodge has a hall 
costing about $1,000, with a debt of only 
about $30. Rev. W. C. King, a 


Congregational minister now living at 


of the Oregon department of the Rescue, 
published in this city. 


Chinese laundrymen §are fined in this 
city if they dare to disturb their neigh- 
bors by washing clothes between the 
hours of 10 p.m. and6 a. m. This 
may be very well, but where is the con- 
sistency in stopping their useful work, 
and allowing whisky saloons to run at 
all hours. Early last Friday morning a 
man shot his companion dead. They 
had been in and out of saloons the night 
through, and, mad with liquor, a quar- 
rel arose and the deed was done. The 
man who did the killing is reported as 
saying on Saturday _at,his examination: 

‘*Had I been sober,I would have let 

him kill me first before I would have 
harmed a hair on his head. It was that 
liquor that did it all. Did I rest well 
last night? I slept a few hours, but I 
had such horrid dreams. My God, I 
shall never sleep again but that dying 
moan of poor Jack will ring in my ears. 
Oh, it was a fearful thing!’ 
- And this is a sample of saloons’ work. 
They rouse the devil in men, and pre- 
pare them for commission of all sorts of 
horrid deeds. But these are respecta- 
ble places (?) kept by high-toned gentle- 
man (?) some of them city officials. They 
do nut disturb the neighborhood, and 
should run all night and on Sundays, 
and pay small license for such a decent, 
respectable, life-keeping, life-comforting 
business (?). 

Rev. and Mrs. David Watkine seem to 
have been exceptionally successful in 
their mission wiih at Guadalajara, Mex- 
ico, where they have been laboring for 
ten years; 726 persons have been bap- 
tized there during this period. They are 
independent workers, though in hearty 
sympathy with the Congregational 
churches, and are sustainea by the Pa- 
cific Missionary Commission at San Fran- 
cisco. Numerous foreign residents of 
Guadalajara commended their work in 
hearty terms. Mr. Watkins‘ went out 
origivally with Rev. J. L. Stephens, who 
was ceuelly assassinated at Ahualulco in 
1874. Mr. and Mrs. Watkins received 
about $1,300 from the Pacific coast in 
1882, but could well use three times 
that amount, so freely is the region now 
open for missionary work.—{Congrega- 
tionalist. 


A meeting was held at the Palace 
Hotel yesterday, with reference to found- 
ing an institution for the care and edu- 
cation of weak-minded children in this 
State. It was presided over by Mayor 
Bartlett. Addresses were given by 
Prof. Wilkinson, of the Deaf and 
Dumb Ayslum, Dr. Wilkins, of the 


Rev. Dr. Cohn, Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, 
Bishop Kip, Dr. McKenzie and others. 
The following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of 
this meetings that there should be estab- 
lished in this State an institution or 
asylum for the care and trainiag of fee- 
ble-minded children, such as now exists 
in many of the Eastern cities. 

A committee was appointed, and the 
meeting adjourned to meet again at the 
some place at 3 Pp. M. next Wednesday. 


In Great Britain and Ireland, with a 
population approximating 37,000,000, 
there are between 11,000 and 12.000 
lawyers. In the United States, with a pop- 
ulation larger by only 15,000,000 there 
are 65,000 lawyers, and in New York 
State, with a tenth of the country’s pop- 
ulation, abide a sixth of its entire body of 
lawyers. There is a lawyer to every 
3,000 people in Great Britain, while 
in America there is a lawyer to every 
800 people. If this does not show an 
advanced stage of civilization, it certainly 
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MODEL 
Music Store 
135 MARKET ST..3S. 


PIANOS, ORCANS, 
|ISHEET MUSIC, 


Musical Merchandise 


Of every description at Bottom Prices. 


Agency of the 
CELEBRATED HAZLETON PIANOS 
.... And the.... 
BENHAM UPRIGHT PIANOS} 
which are first-class and medium-price. 


Chas. 8. Eaton, A. M, Benham. 


_april-lyr 


H. G. PARSONS, 


Boox, NEWSPAPER AND 


JOB PRINTER, 


532 Clay Street, 


Bet. Montgomery and Sansome, San Francisco. 


Cards, Bill-Heads, Letter-Heads, Etc 
Neatly and cheaply printed. 


NEWSPAPERS A SPECIALTY. 


A New Sunday School Song Book! 


** There is a land of pure delight.” 


URE 


By Geo. F. Root and C. C. Case. 


CROWDED FROM COVER TO COVER 
WITH GEMS OF GOSPEL SONG 
BY THE BEST WRITERS. 


Every Piece of Value! 
 NoDry and Useless Matter! 
Good Words and Good Music! 


192 s, printed on fine and handsomel 
boun tun Price, by mail; $3.60 
per dozen py express, charges not prepaid. A 
single copy (in boards) for examination, mailed 
on receipt of 25 cents. Specimen Pages Free. 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., ° 


WINTER RESORT. 


DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE ! 


HE “OJAI VALLEY” IS BEAUTIFULLY 
situated, and as its name suggests, is a 
‘‘Nest among the mountains.’’ Grand scenery, 
splendid live oak trees, good hunting and fish- 
ing. Hot and cold springs in the hills, Fine 
drives, and every facility for out-door enjoy- 
ment. The climate is dry and invigorating— 
specially adapted to lung, asthmatic or nervous 
troubles. — 


THE “OJAI VALLEY HOUSE” 


Is fitted up as a country home; good beds and 
comfortably furnished rooms; well set table, 
and no pains spared for comfort of guests. 

_ Parties met with carriage at Newhall, Santa 
Paula, Santa Barbara, San Buenaventura, Los 
Angeles, or any point. 7 

Address, for map and information, 
F. P. BARROWS, 
Nordhoff, Ventura Oo., Cal. 


“In Press and Nearly Ready! 


L. EMERSON’S 
.... New and Superior Book for.... 


Singing Classes, Choirs, Conventions. 


New Music, New Exercises, New and advanc- 
ed ideas in Teaching, New Songs, New Duets, 
New Trios, New Glees, Quartets, Hymn Tunes, 
Motets and Anthems. 

A new and fresh collection throughout: 


Prepare then for a Rousing Receptionf{for | 


THE SINGERS WELCOME! 


Teachers of Singing Classes and all interested 
will please examine. 


SEND FOR our elegant and cheap editions 
of Iolanthe ($1), Patience ($1), Pirates ($1), 
Pinafore (50c.), Sorceror ($1), or of any of the 
modern light operas. 

Remember also our standard and grand op- 
eras: Mignon ($3), Aida ($2), Carmen ($2), 
Mefistophele ($2), Zenobia ($2), Fatinitza 
($2), and many others. 


WAR SONGS for the G. A. R., and others. 
5Oc paper, GOc boards, 75c cloth. 


MAILED, POST-FREE, FOR RETAIL PRICE, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


{ Cincinnati, 0. | 


BIBLES, 
Books Stationery 


Largest and acsiin assortment of 
Family, Pulpit, Lodge and Teachers’ 


Bibles on the Coast. 


BIBLES from Twenty-Five Cents 
t0 Seventy Dollars. -» 


An elegant line of BIRTHDAY CARDS . 


constantly on hand. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL REWARD CARDS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Circulars of our FIFTY VOLUME 


| 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MODEL LIBRARIES. 
American Tract Society, 


(Pacific Agency.) 
757 Market St., San Francisco. 
jun27-tf 


Established Over Twenty Years. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Headquarters. 


No. 634 MARKET STREET 
Opposite Palace Hotel, 


SAN FRANCISCO, - 


General Agent fcr the 
Florence, 
W hite, 
New Home, 
Peerless, 
Weed, (improved) 
Victor, 
Home Shuttle, 
Wilson, 


Crown. 


All other leading kinds at lowest rates. Send 
for circular and Price Lists. 

Complete stock of NEEDLES for ALL 
Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING 
and Machine Attachments. 
_ All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughly re- 
paired at low rates. | 


SAMUEL HILL, 
General Agent. 


CALIFORNIA 


Albert G@. Nye 


HAS REMOVED HIS 


ARG. . << 


Fine Art Goods 


From 1033 Market st. to 


735 MARKET ST. 


Between Third and Fourth Sts., nearly 
opposite Phelan’s Block. 


BRI shall keep in stock everything new 


ART NOVELTIES, © 


JAs well as 


STANDARD GOODS. 


0s" My prices will always*be as low as any 
dealer for first-class articles. Call and ;see my 
facilities for doing business. 


‘ALBERT. G. NYE. 
BIG PAY 


Circulars free 
Address Joun Burns, Publisher, St. 
jly25-6t 


for all who will work with ener 
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THE PaciFic: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


WEDNESDAY, 25, 18:3. 


The Rose. 


Very close to death he lay; 
The keen eyes were waxing dim, 
And he heard the whispers say: 


‘Time grows very short for him;’’ 
And the far-famed healer knew 
No hand that waning light could trim. 


There was nothing left to do; 
Yet, a want was in his eyes; 
Love has instincts quick and true. 


One who loved him saw it rise, 
That last yearning; forth she went, 
Calm in solemn sympathies. 


O’er the red rose bed she bent, 
The roses that he loved the best, 
For their charm of hue and scent. 


She chose the fairest from the rest, 
Plucked it very tenderly, 
Laid it on the sick man’s breast. 


The deft hand hung uselessly; 
The voice would never speak again, 
But she read the grateful eyes, 


And knew her guess was not in vain; 
For a moment satisfied 
Was the look; then, slowly, pain, 


Baffled longing, human pride, 
Thoughts of sweet lost hopeful years, 
Blent with power that struggling died; 


Mocking doubts, and lurking fears, 
In the laboring bosom, woke, 
And the sudden rush of tears = 


As the silent spirit spoke, n 
Drowning all the paling face, 
In a passionate torrent broke. 


There was silence in the place; 
Quiet lay the unconscious flower, 
And God took him to his Grace, 
Our God who reads the dying hour. 


The Song of Songs. 


A scholarly article, by Ellice Hopkins, 
in the April Century, discusses the Can- 
ticles from the point of view now domi- 
nant in Biblical criticism, a view different, 
in certain particulars, from that given in 
Professor W. Robertson Smith’s article, 
‘*Canticles,” in the new edition of the 
‘*Encyclopedia Britannica.” The writer 
gays in part: 

Most of us, I suppose, have, from time 


to time, perused ‘‘the Song of Songs, 


which is Solomon’s,’’ as it stands in the 
authorized version, with a _ perplexed 
feeling as to what it all means. Perhaps, 
if we were ‘honest enough, we should 
confess also to some feeling of violated 
good taste and delicacy. Should we 
have turned in our perplexity to an ortho- 
dox commentator, these feelings would 
scarcely have been relieved by findiag 
language of a confessedly erotic character 
and of doubtful propriety—some of it ad- 
dressed by a voluptuous king to an in- 
mate of his harem—transferred entire to 
the mouth of Christ as his language i 

addressing his Church. | 

It has, ‘however, been reserved for 
modern Hebraists to restore this lovely 
little epithalamium to its proper place, 
and scraping away the accumulated 
whitewash and plaster of ages—the mis- 
translations and wmisunderstandings of 
centuries—to reveal it as it is, an ex- 
quisite little shrine of the affections em- 
bedded in the very heart of our Bibles, 
aflush with passionate color, but pure 
and chaste and enduring as sculptured 

The plot or argument of the poem is 
this: King Solomon, on one of his numer- 
ous pleasure excursions, accompanied, as 
usual, by his court, is passing through the 
north of his kingdom—a land rich in vine- 
yards and fair pastoral beauty, when they 
a in a neighboring nut-garden, a 

eautiful girl, singing and dancing to 
herself in the joy of the spring. She 
has come down to the garden to look at 
the tender opening buds, and in the glad- 
ness of her own o,ening life and the hap- 
_ of first love she has thrown es 

er veil, and is singing with the birds 
and dancing with the dancing lights. 
They watch her, lostin admiration, when, 
suddenly peceiving she is observed, she 
makes a shy movement of flight, ar- 
rested for a moment by the _ en- 
treating voices with which they call her 
back. The king, at once deeply enam- 
ored of the beautiful stranger, leaves or- 
ders that she shall be transferred to his 
harem; her dress denoting that she was 
unmarried and unplighted. On inquiry 
it is found that the maiden—the Sulam- 
mite, as she is called throughout the 
poem, from her native village, Sulem—- 
is the only daughter of her mother. Her 
father is Hg and her step-brothers, the 
sons of a former marriage, exercise his 
authority in his stead. They treat her 
with great harshness and make her the 
keeper of one of their vineyards. There 
she meets with a young shepherd and 
keeper of gardens like herself, on whom 
she pours out her ‘‘forgotten heart’’—a 
love which he returns, but without, as 
yet, having gained the consent of the 
rothers to their betrothal. They, on 
the contrary, very much prefer the ad- 
vantageous offers of the king, and she is 
at once transferred to the harem at Jeru- 
salem. There the great king woos the 
simple village maiden, and she has to en- 
dure every seduction that wealth and 
luxury and rank can bring to bear upon 
her. But she remains faithful to her 
shepherd lover, preferring true love to 
worldly advancement. Finding her ob- 
durate, the king at last resolves to pay 
her the highest honor of all. He resolves 
to marry her and make her one of his 
queens: but with no better result. His 
advances are always stopped by her 
fainting away, with the despairing cry 
on her lips, ‘‘My beloved is mine, and I 
am his.’’ Till at length, since the wor- 
ship of Jehovah puts bounds to even the 
passions of a king, and forbids the use of 
violence, he suffers her to depart to her 
shepherd-lover. The poem ends in the 
gardens of the North, with the reunion of 
the lovers and their approaching mar- 
riage, and with the unveiled. utterance 
and key-note of the m, ‘‘Love is as 
strong as death,’’ and ‘‘many waters’’ 


(even the deep waters of trial through 


which the Sulammite had passed) ‘‘can-! 


{from their parents. 


not drown it,’’ followed by a little mirth- 
ful song of triumph on her part, and a 
mocking allusion to the failure of the 
great king to bribe her from her faithful- 
ness. 
With regard to the approximate age of 
the poem, the data are more satisfactory. 
The poem itself is sufficient to prove that 
it was not written by Solomon. The 
great king would certainly not have sat- 
irized himself so severely. 


-A Full Day's Work. 


Among the most injurious habits 
which men form, one of the worst, in 
some respects, is indolence. The irk- 
someness of work; the dishonest wish to 
have without earning; that form of self- 
indulgence which makes one seek, not 
pleasure by and by, as the resuit of la- 
borious industry now, but pleasure every 
hour; that whole temper of mind by 
which men neglect to address themselves 
with definite aims and diligent exertions 
to the tasks of life—that is what I call 
indolence. 

Indolence sometimes arises from con- 
stitutional weakness and _ feebleness. 
With some there is a want of impelling 
force. Itis congenital. It is heredit- 
ary in the sense of being transmitted 
The evil habits 
of their parents, as it were, emptied 
them of the power of transmitting vigor 
to their posterity: and their children 
were born as ciphers. There are a mul- 
titude of men who have no force. If 
they were to receive wise training and 
direction, their life might be made of 
some use, though for what no human 
tongue can tell. They have kuown of 
cases where men came to great riches by 
luck; and they are waiting for luck to 
make them rich. Or, they find it much 
more pleasant to dream away the time in 
idleness than to give themselves to in- 
dustry. So long as they are young, and 
reasonably supplied with the couven- 
iences of life, it seems tv them on the 
whole about as well. 

Then there is another set of incurables 
—the alway& a-going-to-do-men, who 
never do; the’men who are going to get 
up early—over night; the men who are 
intending in the morning to doa _ great 
day’s work, and who will take till noon 
to think about it, and on whose indolence 
the sun goes down, and who drift out of 


less. These are extreme cases, but 
there are such persons. They are found 
almost everywhere, not only in industri- 
al pursuits, but in intellectual callings, and 
in moral relations. The Church is in- 
fested with any number of indolent, in- 
efficient people. The ministerial profes- 
sion has multitudes of good-for-nothing 
hangers-on. Charitable societies have 
connected with them a great many lazy 
men who are always trying to do good, 
as they say, but who are about as efb- 
cient ‘in the great works of charity'as green 
flies in summer are in carrying on the 
farmer’s industries in the field! 

The community is full of men who do 
not want to work, for one reason or an- 
other, and who are all the time talking 
about the tariff, about the conflict be- 
tween capital and labor, or about finance, 
as if these questions were the source of 
all the troubles of society. The greatest 
trouble among the mass of mankind is 
laziness. They are not willing to exert 
themselves. They think they have a 
right to support, to eminence, and to 
abundance on cheaper terms than are 
offered to them. They hate to task and 
tax themselves by responsible work. So 
they come down to ten hoursa day. 
Then they want to eome to eight hours a 
day. The next we shall know they will 
want to come down to six hours a day. 
After that they will want to come down 
to four. hoursa day. After that they 


them all the time! | 

The men who laid the foundations of 
this nation were industrious, incessant 
workers, who valued time as above all 
ptice. Themen who lay the foundations 
of any nation that is well built are men 
who labor, who hate indolence, who 
know that they have but so many hours, 
and that there are but so many mo- 
ments in each hour, and therefore put 
every one of them to use, and accumu- 
late their property by coining their time, 
and are never afraid of work. But the 
curse and shame of our rising generation 
is that there are so many in it who do not 
like solid work. They would be willing 
to work if they could ut where they 
want to go; they would be willing to 
work with kid gloves on; they would be 
willing to do work that requires consid- 
erable standing around; but work just 
as it comes to every manin the provi- 
dence of God they are not willing to do. 
Of course there are choices of work; 
one would naturally desire favorable con- 
ditions, if possible; and it ie not wrong 
to wish to transfer work from manual to 
intellectual—which is severer although 


it is different; these gradations are al- 


lowable; but woe be to a man who 
forms the habit of shuffling through life 
without the love of imperious work. 

Indolence isa _ habit that it does not 
take long to form but that it does take a 
great while to break up, and that men 
form without being conscious that they 
are forming it. It ought to be pro- 
claimed in every school, in every church, 
in every association of young men, that 
work, work, work, work, is the duty of 
every man. 

‘‘My father worketh hitherto, and I work.”’ 


Our Master was a carpenter; and he 
did a full day’s work, Ido not doubt. 
So every man who lives in this world is 
bound to earn his living by good, sub- 
stantial, ungrumbling, honest work.— 
[ Christian Union. 


— 


‘‘Other refuge have I none, 

Hangs my helpless‘soul on thee; 
Leave, ah, leave me not alone, 

Still support and comfort me, 
All my trust on thee is stayed, 

All my help from thee I bring, 
Cover my defenseless head, 

With the shadow of thy wing.”’ 


—[Charles Wesley, 


one day into another, helpless and use- 


will want to sit and have somebody fan 


| sacrificing, beneficent and 


Gleanings from Shakespeare. 


Lam 
Traduced by ignorant tongues, which neith- 
er know 
My faculties nor person, yet will be 
The chroniclers of my doings—let me say, 
‘Tis but the fate of place, and the rough 
brake | 
That virtue must go through.’ ’’ 


On aspiring to place and power: 
‘*f charge thee fling away ambition; 
By that sin fell the angels; how can 

Man, then, the image of his 
Maker, hope to win by it ? ”’ 


To speakers: 

‘*Do not saw the air too much with your 
hands, thus; but use all gently; for in the 
very torrent, tempest, and (as I may 
say) whirlwind, of your passion, you may ac- 
quire and beget a temperance that may give 
it smoothness. Be not too tame, neither, 
but let your own discretion be your tutor; 
suit the action to the word, and the word to 
the action.”’ 2 


A hint to protesting stewards: 


‘‘The quality of mercy is not strained; 

It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven, 

Upon the place beneath. It is twice bless’d; 

It blesseth him that gives and him that 
takes. 

It is an attribute to God hinself; 3 

And earthly power doth then show likest 
God’s, | 

When mercy seasons justice. 

We do pray for mercy; 

And that same prayer doth teach 

Us all to render the deed of mercy.’’ 


The close: 
‘‘God is our hope, our stay, our guide, 
The light which leadsour feet.’” 


Kate’s Brother Jack. 


“You-seem to think a great deal of 
your sister,” said one of Jack’s chums 
to him the other day, as if the fact was 
rather surprising. 

‘“Why, yes, Ido,” responded Jack 
heartily. ‘‘Kit and I are great friends.” 

‘*You always,’ continued the other, 
‘‘seem to have sucha good time when 
you are out together.” 

‘‘Well,’’ laughed Jack, ‘‘the fact is, 
that when I have Kit out, | keep all the 
while forgetting that she isn’t some 
other fellow’s sister.”” 

I pondered somewhat over this con- 
versation, wishing that all the brothers 
and sisters in the world were as good 
friends as Jackand Kate Hazell, and 
wondering why they were not. It 
struck me that the answer to my query 
was contained in Jack’s last sentence. 
Boys don’t usually treat their sisters as 
they would if they were ‘‘some other 
fellow’s sisters.’’ Jack is a shining ex- 
ception. He kneels to put on Kate’s 
skates as gallantly as. if she were Bessie 
Dare, and Bessie Dare is at present 
Jack’s ideal of all that is loveliest in 
girlhood. He keeps his engagements 
with Kate punctiliously; for instance, 
when Jack has Kate ata company, he 
takes her to supper, and cares for her in 
all ways as an escort should; and Kate 
knows what to expect of him, and what 
todo herself, and is not in dread of 
desertion, orof being left to the tender 
mercies of any one. who notices her for- 
lorn condition. And I don’t wonder, 
when I see how nicely he treats her, 
that Kate declares that she would rather 
have her brother Jack for an_ escort 
than almost any one else in the world. 

At home, too, Jack is a pattern. 
Though there is a constant merry war 
between brother and sister, and jokes 
and repartees fly thick and fast, yet it 
is always fair cut and thrust between 
them, all for sport, and naught for 
malice; the wit never degenerates into 
rudeness. Then, too, if Kate does any- 
thing for him, her kindness is always 
acknowledged. Does she take the 
trouble to make for him his favorite 
rice gridle-cakes, and then stay in the 
kitchen to bake them herself, that they 
may acquire that delicate golden brown 
which is so dear to the taste of all 
who love them truly, Jack never fails 
to assure her that her efforts are appre- 
ciated. 

Does she paint hima tea cup and 
saucer, or embroider him a hat-band, 
he is as delighted as possible. He does 
not take all these things as a matter of 
course. On Saturday nights he is apt to 
remember her by a box of candy, a 
bunch af flowers, or a bottle of her 
favorite violet perfume. Best of all, he 
talks to her. He tells her his thoughts, 
his hopes and fears, his dissappoint- 
ments, and his plans for the future. In 


‘short, they are, as he said, ‘‘great 


friends.”’ 

Some of Jack’s comrades rather envy 
him his good fortune in yr BO 
devoted a sister as Kate, and they have 
been heard to say frankly that they 
wish their sisters wére as nice as Kate 
Hazell. If those boys would pursue 
the same course of action tow their 
sisters that Jack does toward his, they 
might, ape be rewarded with az 
delighful a result; for it is by little acts 
of kindness, and courtesy, and consider- 
ation, that Jack has made of his sister 
a friend whose love will never grow 
cold, whose devotion will never falter, 
and whose loyalty will never fail while 
life shall last. —[Christian at Work. 


Setr-Sacririce.—Pure religion and 
undefiled is ‘‘ministering,”’ not the other 
thing—‘‘being ministered unto.” It is 
handing over the morning paper to an« 
other for first perusal. It is vacating a 
pleasant seat by the fire for one who 
comes in chilled. It is giving up the 
most restful arm-chair or sofa corner for 
one who is weary. It is ‘‘moving up’’ 
in the pew to let the new-comer sit down 
by the entrance. It is rising from your 
place to darken the blind when the sun’s 
rays stream in too brightly upon some 
face in the circle. It is giving up your 
own comfort and convenience every time 
for the comfort and convenience of an- 
other. This is at once true courtesy and 
real Christianity. If we mean to copy 
the? spirit, of the Master, we must 
ready in every relation of life, and at 
every hour of the day, to give up being 
waited upon, and to practice this self- 
‘*minister- 
ing” graciousness of spirit and conduct. 


—[Rev. A. L. Stone. 


Far Fowis.—Fowls well fed and well 
cared for are always in a good condition 
for the table or for laying; but when half- 
starved and xa they do not put on 
flesh nor produce many eggs. 


Ants.—A correspondent of the Zrop- 
ical Agriculturist says, regarding the 
destruction of ants: ‘‘Take a white 
china plate and spread a thin covering of 
common lard over it. Place it on the 
shelf, or other place, infested by the 
tronblesome insects. You will be pleased 
with the result. Stirring up every morn- 


again. ” 

Iptze Lanp.—Do not leave any unoc- 
cupied land to grow a crop of weeds. 
W hen an early crop is removed, sow at 
once any crop that will keep them down. 
Buckwheat or peas are good, and may 
be turned under before frost.—| New 
York Herald. 


Ink Srains.——Ink stains on mahogany 
or black walnut furniture may be re- 
moved by touching the stains with a 
feather wet in a solution of niter and 
water—eight drops toa spoonful of 
water. As soon as the spots disappear, 
rub the place at once with a cloth wet in 
cold water. If the ink stains then re- 
main, repeat, making the solution strong- 
er. 


Saving Poor.—If you are 
poor, you will probably continue poor 
unless you can learn to save while your 
income is small. The poor who wait for 
golden opportunities generally die poor. 

If your 
cows leak their milk, it will be well to 
milk them three times a day while they 
are in full flow. Care should be used in 
handling an animal whose udder is dis- 
tended by an unusually large flow of 
milk, lest some of the milk glands be 
ruptured. Be gentle, and do not milk 
too rapidly.—[ New York Herald. 


Brans.-—Beans are hot-weather plants, 
and a sowing of the bush sort may be 
made at any time to keep up a eucces- 
sion. If wanted for pickling, the ‘‘Ref- 
ugee’’ is preferred. If Limas, after 
reaching the top of the poles, throw out 
long, wandering branches, pinch off the 
ends of these, to induce a setting of 
pods. | 

SWEET Potators.——Do not allow the 
running vines to take root. Lift them 
— the hoe handle while working among 
them. | | 


Florida’s Temperance Law Sustained. 


The temperance law passed by the 
Legislature of Florida at its last session, 
although quite satisfactory to the friends 
of the cause, was held by its opponents, 
and even some friends, to be unconstitu- 
tional. It was well understood that the 
liquor dealers would test its constitution- 
ality, and both parties were deeply con- 
cerned for the result. Much sooner than 
was expected thetest has been made, 
and the law sustained. The case came 
up before the Supreme Court of Floridaa 
few weeks ago, on an application fora 
mandamus by a liquor dealer, to com- 
pel the tax collector to receive the license 
tax,and grant a license after the old 
method. The Supreme Court denied the 
application, and sustained the law. A 
correspondent says: ‘‘The agony is over, 
and temperance people are happy.” 

Well they. may be, and in their joy 
the temperance people of Georgia would 
like to take a part. The Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South, in Florida, has spe- 
cial reason to rejoice in this victory. 
That brave band of preachers and mem- 
bers have for years labored wisely and 
steadily to this end. At the last session 
of their annual conference, they appoint- 
ed a committee to visit the Legislature, 
then in session, to urge the passage of the 
law. It is not too. much to say that our 
Church in that State has contributed 
largely to the happy result, The Jack- 
sonville correspondent of the Savannah 
News, Cyclops, concedes this in a very 
handsome manner. In his correspon- 
dence to the News, of the 8th inst., he 
Bays: 

‘‘The Methodist Church South has 
for several years made a strong fight for 
this law, and to this denomination are 
the people indebted, in a great measure, 
for its ultimate triumph. Year after 
year did the members of. this Church 
urge upon the Legislatures the passage 
of a law to stop such indiscriminate sale 
of liquor, but no definite action was taken 
until the last session. A glorious victo- 
ry has been won by this rons body.” 
—[ Wesleyan Christian Advocate. 


SANCTIFICATION.—A man may sin, and 
sin horribly, in thought, and yet may 
not have sinned in act. Many 
hath committed fornication, adultery, 
theft, and even murder, in his imagina- 
tion, by finding pleasure in the thought 
thereof, and yet he may never have fall- 
en into any one of the overt acts. Oh, 


parts were purged of the corrupt matter 
which is in them, and which fermenteth 
toward foulness! There is in us that- 
which makes us cry out from day to day, 


**Q wretched man that I am, who shall 


deliver me?” If any man here says, 
feel no such emotions,’ I pray God 
that he may soon do so. Those know 
very little of true spiritual perfection who 
are content with themselves. <A perfect 
child grows, and so does a perfect child 
vf God. The nearer we come to the per- 
fect cleanness of heart the more shall we 
mourn over the tiniest spot of sin, and 
the more shall we see that to be sin 
which once we excused. ‘‘He who is 
most like Christ is most conscious of im- 
perfection,” and most weary that the 
least iniquity should hang about him.— 


[Spurgeon. 


Reppine, July 16th.—As predicted in 
a former despatch, nearly all the Chinese 
strikers went to work this morning on 
the old terms. Several 
hold off. The three weeks of this strike 
has probably delayed the building of 


‘twenty miles or more of road this year. 


ing is all that is needed to set the trap 


& man 


that our imagination and all our inward |. 


gangs, however, 


« 
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BEATTY’S PIANOFORTES. 
TYLE No. 1899. DIMENSIONS: Length, 7 feet; 


NEW 
Width, 3 feet 6 inches; Weight, boxed, 1,000 pounds, 71-3 


like the price, which is extreme 
for the present season. Every one 


offered for 
low and is 

sell at this e proves a wonderful advertisement for 
me, as it never fails to sell more, My plan is to introduce 


them at a small profit, and a a large e make more 
than I would by occasionally selling one or two ata 
ae figure. Don’t let this epeemanny slip, or you 

1 be acres. ovary one is tively guaranteed for 
6 years. Money will be refunded after a year’s use, if 
at the end of that e it is not found as advertised. 
Catalogue Price, $550. Order Now. Nothing saved by 


R, A BARCAIN. 


To any person who will remit me only $173.75, with- 
in 10 days from date of this newspaper, I will box and deliver the 
above Piano on board cars with Stool, Book. Music, for ONLY 


ort DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


RICHARDS & SNOW. ce 


SUCCESSORS TO BARKER & SNOW, 


IMPORTERS OF 


IRON PIPE AND 


Sole Agents for the Yale Lock Mfg Co., 


AMERICAN TACK Co., 
AND FOR THE SALE OF AMOSKEAG AXES. 


PLUMBERS’ STOCK, | 


406 & 408 MARKET ST., S. F. 


AN ENGLISH VETERINARY SURGEON AND CHEMIST, now traveling in this country, 


says that most of the Horse and Cattle Powders sold here are worthless trash. 
will make hens 


that Sheridan’s 
Condition Pow- lay like Sheri- 
ders are abso- an’s Condi- 
lutely pure and tion Powders. 
val- Dose, one tea- 
spoonful to one 

ing on earth int food. Sold B 


everywhere, or sent by mail for eight letter-stamps. I.S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, MAss. 


He says 


A COMMON-SENSE REMEDY. 


SALICYLICA, 


No More Rheumatism, Cout or 
Neuralgia. 


Immediate Relief Warranted. 
Permanent Cure Guaranteed. 


Five years established, and never known to 
fail in a single case, acute or chronic. Refer to 
all prominent physicians and druggists for the 
standing of Salicylica. 


SECRET: 

THE ONLY DISSOLVER OF THE POI- 
SONOUS URIC ACID WHICH EXISTS IN 
THE BLOOD OF RHEUMATIC AND GOUTY 
PATIENTS. 


SALICYLICA is known as acommon-sense 
remedy because it strikes directly at the cause 
of Rheumatism, Gout and Neuralgia, while so 
many so-called specifics and supposed panaceas 
only treat locally the effects. 

It has been conceded by eminent scientists 
that outward applications, such as rubbing with 
oils, ointments, liniments and soothing lotions, 
will not eradicate these diseases, which are the 
result of the poisoning of the blood with Uric 


Acid. 

SALICYLICA works with marvelous ef- 
fect on this acid, and so removes the disorder. 
It is now exclusively used by all celebrated 
physicians of America and Europe. Highest 
Medical Academy of Paris reports 95 per cent. 
cures in three days. 


REMEMBER! 


That SALICYLICA is a certain cure for 
Rheumatism, Gout and Neuralgia. 
The most intense pains are subdued almost in- 
stantly. | 

Give it a trial. Relief guaranteed or money 
refunded. 

Thousands of testimonials sent on appiica- 


tion. 
$1 a Box. 6 Boxes for $5. 
Sent free by mail on receipt of money. 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT. 
But do not be deluded into taking imitations or 
substitutes, or something recommended as 
‘*just. as good!” Insist on the genuine, with 


the name of Washburne & Co. on each box, 
which is guaranteed chemically pure under our 


signature, an indispensable requisite to insure } 


success in the treatment. Take no other, or 


send to us. | 
~Washburne & Co., Proprietors, 


287 Broadway, cor. Reade St., - NEW YORK. 
p-d6-ly 
_ No Raevmarism og Gout.—Salicyl- 
lca, &@ sure cure. A box of thirty powders 
sent by mail for $1, R. Hendry, 30 Geary 
street, San Francisco, sole agent for the Pa- 
cific Coast. Seud for circular. 
mention this paper. 


not; life is sweeping by; go and 
ST dare before die: something 


mighty and sublime leave behind to 

conquer time. Good pay every week 

in your own town; $5 outfit free. No risk. Every- 
thing new. Capital not required. We will furnish 
ou Sa aie’ Ladies make as much as men, and 
ys and girls make — wages. Reader, if you 
want business at which you can make money, write 
for particulars to H. Hattett & Co., Portland, Me. 


Great LIGHT, 


FRINK’S P 
atent Reflectors give 


to churches and the 
I, P. FRINK, Pearl St., N. ¥. 


Emproyment for Ladies. 


The Queen City Suspender Company of Cin- 


— Fess 
Queen City Suspender Cinei Qhie. 
Leading Physicians recommend £0 


OF EVERY KIND. 
WARREN HOLT, 


413 Montgomery Street 
apr13-tf 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 
519 Post Street, 


wS THE BEST, CHEAPEST AND SAFEST 
lace on the coast to buy Fine Groceries 


and Family Supplies. Send for ull list. m9-tf | 


G. M. PEASE, M. D., 


Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF Homa@opaTsy,) 
125 Turk Street, - ‘ San Francisco, 


Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a.m. and 7 P.M. 
apr13-tf 


EES Watches Cleaned, $1.00 


Glasses, 10 cts. 

All work guaranteed. 

WA. HAMMOY™. 
No. 481xtn 1, 


Kstablished in S. }. for fifteen years 
CERTAINLY 

BEST 


Also,considering quality, cheapest. For cash,easy 
payments, orrented. ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUES, of 100 Styles, with net prices, sent free. 
The MASON AND HAMLIN Organ and Piano Co., 
154 Tremont St., Boston ; 46 E. 14th St. (Union Square), 
New York; 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


16may3t 


To we suffering with Catarrh or Bron- 
chitis who earnestly desire relief, | can 
furnish a means of Permanent and Pos- 
itive’ Cure. A Home Treatment. No 
Charge for consultation by mail. Valua- 
ble Treatise Free. Certificates from Doc- 
tors, Lawyers, Ministers, Business-men. 
Address Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Troy. Ohio. 


‘Weed Kinowell. 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Minna 8r., SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, SS Zinc and Babbitt 
otal Castings, 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Works 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, eto. 

oS” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricatorsg 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Chimes and Bells 
for Churches Academies, etc. Price List and cir- 
culars sent fre. HENRY MoSHANE & CO., 


Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farme, etc, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
p-15mar-lyr 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


= Fuavorably known to the public since 
271826. Chureh,Chapel,Schooil,Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peal 


MENEELY & C0., WEST TROY, ¥. ¥. 
Sole Agents, 323 & 325 Market St., S.F 


MYER 
BUY" 


\ Church, School, Fire-alarm, Fine-toned, low-priced, warraay 
L @d. Catalogue with 1500testimonials, prices, etc., sent frets 


. LINFORTH. RICE & CO.. — 
Sole Agents, 323 & 325 Market St.. S. F 
P-8feb-lyr 


THE TROY MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company 
Troy, N. Y., 


Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. Old 


est workmen, greatest experience, largest trade 
Special attention given to Church Bells. 
Illustrated catalogue mailed free. 


— ? 

wanted for the lar book. The 

AGENT Lives of all the dents of the U. S. Compiles 
is one large elegant illustrated volume. The fastest selling 

to Agents. Bwe intelligent pet 

wants it. Any one can become a successful agent. Liberal 

terms free. Address HALLET BOOK CO., Portland, Maine 

my23-tf 
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The Sad Story of a Boy King. 


London took a holiday on the 16th of 
July, 1377. There were processions of 
merry-makers in the streets, and the 
windows were crowded with gayly 
dressed men, women and children. The 
great lords, glittering in armor, and 
mounted upon spleadid steel-clad horses, 
marched through the town. The bishops 
and clergymen in gorgeous robes made a 
solemn, but not less attractive, show. 
The trade guilds were out in their best 
clothing, bearing the tools of their trade 
instead of arms. Clowns in motley, 
merry-makers of all kinds, great city dig- 
nitaries, lords and commons—everybody, 
in short—made a mad and merry holiday; 
and at night the houses were illuminated, 
and great bon-fires were lighted in the 
streets. 

All England was wild with joy; but 
the happiest person in the land was Rich- 
ard Plantagenet, a boy eleven years of 
age. Indeed, it was for this boy’s sake 
and in his honor that all this feasting and 
merry-making went on, for on that day 
young Richard was crowned King of 
England; and in those days a king of 
England was a much more important per- 
son than now, because the people had 
not then learned to govern themselves, 
and the King bad powers which English- 
men would uot allow any man to have in 
our day. 

Richard was too young to govern 
wisely, and so a council was appointed to 
help him until he should grow up; but in 
the mean time be was a real King, boy 
as he was, and it is eafe to aay that he 
was the happiest boy in Eugland on that 
July day when all London took a holiday 
in his honor. 

But if he had known what this crown- 
ing was to lead to, young Richard might 
have been very glad to change places 
with any baker’s or butcher’s boy in Lon- 
don. ‘The boy King had some uncles and 
cousins who were very great people, 
and who gave him no little trouble after 
awhile. He had wars on his hands, too, 
and needed a great deal more money than 
the pcople were willing to give him, and 
so when he grew older, and took the 
government into his own hands, he found 
troubles allaround him. The Irish peo- 
ple rebelled frequently; the Scotch were 
hostile: there was trouble with Spain be- 
cause Richard’s uncle wanted to become 
king of that country; and there was a 
standing war with France. 

But this was not all. Jn order to car- 
ry on these wars the King was obliged to 
have money; and when he ordered taxes 
to be collected the common people, led 
by Wat Tyler, rose in rebellion. They 
marched into London, seized the Tower 
and put to death the treasurer of the 
kingdom, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and many other persons high in the gov- 
ernment. Tyler was so insolent one day 
that the Lord Mayor of London killed 
him. But the boy King—who was only 
sixteen years old—seeing that the rebels 
were too strong for him, put himself at 
their head, and marched with them out 
of the city, and so the King, against 
whom the rebellion was made, became 
the leader of the rebels. As soou as 
matters grew quiet, however, he broke 
all the promises he had made, and pun- 
ished the chief rebels very harshly . 


Not long after this one of the King’s 
uncles made himself master of the king- 
dom by force, and it was several years 
before Richard could put him out of 
power. 

But the greatest of all Richard’s troub- 
les were yet to come. His cousin, Hen- 
ry Bolingbroke, the son of old John of 
Gaunt, had misbehaved, and Richard 
had sent him out of England, not to re- 
turn for ten years. But while Richard 
was in Ireland putting down 4 rebellion 
there, Henry came back to England, 
raised an army, and was joined by many 
of the most powerful men in the king- 

_dom. When Richard came back from 
Ireland, Henry made him a prisoner, and 
not long afterward the great men made 
up their minds to set ap Henry as the 
King instead of Richard. They made 
Richard sign a paper giving up his right 
to the crown, and then, tomake the mat- 
ter sure, Parliament. passed a law that 
Richard should be King no longer. 

Richard was only thirty-three years 
old when all this was done, but after so 
many troubles he might well have been 
glad to give up his kingship, if that had 
been theend of the matter. But a king 
who has been set asideis always a dan- 
gerous man to have in the kingdom, and 
‘it would not do to let Richard go free. 
He might gather his friends around him, 
and give trouble. Soit was decided that 
the unfortunate man should be shut up 
in a prison for the rest of his life. 

But even this was not the worst of the 
matter. Richard had a wife, Queen Is- 
abella, whom he loved very dearly, and 
if the two could have gone away togeth- 
er into some quiet place to live, they 
might still have been happy in spite of 
being under guard all thetime. But the 
new King would not haveitso. He 
gave orders that Richard should be shut 
up closely in a prison, and that Isabella 
should go back to France, where Rich- 
ard had married her. 

This was a terrible thing for the young 
man and his younger wife, who might 
have had a long lite of happiness still be- 
fore them if Richard had never been a 
king. But Richard had been King of 
England, and so he had to give up both 
his freedom and his wife. 

In his play of King Richard the See- 
ond, Shakespeare makes a very touching 
scene of their parting. In the play their 
farewell takes place in the street. Isa- 
bella, anxious to see her husband once 
more before they part forever, waits at a 


point which she knows he must pass on 


his way to prison. There they meet and 
talk together for the last time on earth. 
The words that Shakespeare puts in their 
mouths are terribly sad, but very beau- 
tiful. S¥Y ougwill find,the scene at the be- 


| ginning ot Act V. of the play. The pict- 


The Bhildren’s Borner: 


ure shows the two at the moment when 
Richard moves away to his prison, leav- 
ing Isabella to mourn for him in a nunnery 
for the rest of her life. a 

It is not certainly known what became 
of Richard after he was taken to prison. 
It is believed that he was murdered 
there—perhaps starved to death—but 
there is a story that he got away and 
lived in Scotland, dying there in 1419. 
Itis not at all likely that the story is 
true, however, and the common belief 
has always been that he died or was 
killed in Pontefract Castle, where he 
was imprisoned. | 

However that may be, Richard’s life 
wasa terribly unhappy one, and all bis 
sorrows grew out of the fact that he was 
aking. If he could have looked forward 
on that July day, whenthe people were 
making merry in his honor, and could 
have known all that was to happen to 
him, instead of being the happiest boy in 
England on his coronation day, he would 
have been the most wretched.—[ Harper’s 
Young People. 


The Digestion of an Ostrich. 


It has commonly been made to appear 
that ostriches are so stupid or so greedy 
as to be totally indiscriminate in the mat- 
ter of food; but this is a mistake. When 
two kinds of food are placed before them 
they will prefer the one, and are notably 
fond of certain kinds, such as mealies 
and prickly pears. Many of them even 
show delicate choice. But a hungry bird 
will eat almost anything. His system 
requires food in large quantity, but he 
prefers the suitable kinds. It is a fact, 
however, that the ostrich often dies a 
victim of over-indulgence. On the farms 
birds also die by the score from apoplexy, 
brought on by their keepers stuffing them 
constantly with all they can eat. An in- 
credible number of pebbles are sometimes 
found in an ostrich’s stomach, where they 
serve the same purpose, in_ trit- 
urating the food, as sand in a pigeon’s 
gizzard. Mr. Tillbrook, a farmer of the 
Graaff Reinet district, once found a car- 
case, the gizzard of which contained some 
nine hundred and thirty stones of sizes 
varying from that of a pea to that ofa 
walnut. Most of them were bright and 
hard, and all more or less rounded by 
constant, rubbing. We may see the rea- 
son of that instinct which prompts an 
ostrich. to stretch his neck over the fence 
and pick off a gold stud or a diamond 
pin from the breast of the unsuspecting 
visitor, or in default of a jewel so attract- 
ive, to attempt to pull a button off his, 
coat.—_[E, B. Biggar in the January 
Century. 


Work and Play. 
BIBLE ALBUMS. 


We are going to tell our little workers 
about a very simple and useful piece of 
work that can be done by any child who 
has patience and love. It is the making 
of Bible albums, to be sent to hospitals 
and among the sick and suffering poor. 
These albums are simply scrap-books, 
containing pictures of all descriptions, 
each picture being illustrated by a 
verse of Scripture arranged in a tasteful 
way. ae 
W ood-cuts trom paper and magazines, 
with scenes from every-day life, can be 
used, and beautiful Bible albums can be 
made from pictures used in advertise- 
ments, for the pictures are not those with 
Bible subjects, but merely common ob- 
jects and scenes. : 

For instance, you find a pretty rose 
picture. Give it a place in your album, 
and use the texts, ‘‘1 am the Rose of 
Sharon,’’ and ‘‘The desert shall rejoice 
and blossom as the rose.” The picture 
of a church may suggest, ‘‘How amiable 
are thy tabernacles,” and a hospital, 
‘‘Blessed is he that considereth the 
poor.” 

Scrap-books of any size and shape may 
be used, and under each picture the texts 
should be written in a plain hand, with 
chapter and verse added to each text. If 
your own handwriting does not satisfy 
you, ask some of your grown-up friends 
to copy the texts you have already found. 
You will find a Concordance a help in 
finding your texts. 

Do you not see how these Bible albums 
may be not only a pleasure and source of 
good to those who are so happy as to re- 
ceive them, but a real blessing to those 
who make them? Surely, all our little 
workers know some one whose heart 
would be cheered by such a gift as _ this. 
Who will be the first to write us of their 
success in Bible album making ?—{S. 8. 
Advocate. 


Boy's Estimate of His Mother’s Work. 


“‘My mother gets me up, builds the 
fire and gets my breakfast and sends me 


off,” said a bright youth. ‘‘Then 
she gets my father up, and gets 
his breakfast and sends him off. 


Then she gives the other children their 
breakfast and sends them to school; and 
then she and the baby have their break- 
fast.” 

‘‘How old is the baby ?”’ asked the re- 
porter. 

‘‘Oh, she is ’most two, but she can 
talk and walk as well as any of us.” 

‘‘Are you well paid ?”’ 

‘‘T get $2.a week, and father gets $2 
a day. 

‘‘How much does your mother get ?”’ 

With a bewildered look, the boy said: 
‘*Mother ? Why, she don’t work for any- 
body.” 

‘T thought you said she worked for 
all of you.’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes; for us ehe does; but there 
ain’t any money into it.’—[Selected. 


‘*T belong,’’ said Christine Nilsson to a 


St. .Louis reporter, ‘‘to the old Lutheran 
church, and I never leave my room to 
give a concert or to go on the stage for 
an opera, without dropping on my knees 
and praying God to help me in my effort 
to please the people. It gives me strength 
and confidence to successfully go through 


| < A Baby Tower in China. 


REV. SELAH BROWN. 


A baby tower is a small round build- 
ing provided for the reception of the 
body of infants, dead or alive. The one 
we saw in the suburbs of Shanghai was 
about ten feet in diameter, and fifteen 
feet high. In each side there was an 
opening just large enough to admit a 
good-sized infant. A_ partition an 
through the middle of the tower, and 
each side was marked, one for boys, the 
other for girls. These towers cover pits 
more or less deep, into which the little 
bodies drop as they are thrown in. The 
intolerable stench compelled us to leave 
after a short examination, not, however, 
until we had looked in and had caught a 
glimpse of the ghastly pile of little bodies 
on the bottom. Near by was another 
tower that was full, and had been sealed 
up. Children’s fuaeyals are unknown in 
China. The little body is scantily wrap- 
ped in bamboo matting and cast inio the 
baby tower. Where there is no tower, 
the remains are thrown in any out 
of the way place. Sometimes the in- 
fants are thrown into the towers while 
yet alive. We saw one of the little 
bodies move, as we looked into one near 
Shanghai. 

Some deny the frequency of infanti- 
cide in China, but the warnings and con- 
demnations of Buddhist priests, and the 
law and proclamations of the Govern- 
ment, are evidence that the crime is still 
common. It is no doubt less frequent 
than in former times, and prevails more 
in some provinces than in others. It is 
also a fact that more female tban male 
children are destroyed. A Chinaman in 
Pigeon English explained the difference 
thus: ‘‘When little girl die, allee same 
chicken; when little boy die too bad.” 
One reason assigned for the cruel cus- 
tom is the expense of bringing up their 
children. They say that ‘‘Human life 
is cheaper than human provender.” 
Another reason given by the mothers is 
that they would save their daughters 
from a life of wretchedness, ignorance 
and slavery such as they themselves en- 
dure. When rebuked for destroying 
their infants these mothers sometimes re- 
ply, ‘‘I wish my mother had killed me 
when I was bora.”” Such is woman with- 


out God and the Bible.—[ Ex. 


Never Swear. 


1. Itis mean. <A boy of high moral 
| standing would almost as soon steal a 
sheep as swear. | 

2. Itis vulgar—altogether toc low 
for a decent boy. 


not being believed or obeyed. 

Itis ungentlemanly. <A _ gentle- 
man, according to Webster, is a genteel 
man—well-bred, refined. Such a one 
will no more swear than go into the street 
to throw mud with a chimney-sweep. 

5. It is indecent—offensive to deli- 
cacy, and extremely unfit for human 
ears. 

6. It is foolish. 
is want of sense.” 

7. It is abusive —to the mind which 
conceives the vath, to the tongue which 
utters it, and to the person at whom it is 
aimed. | 

8. It is venomous—showing a boy’s 
heart to be a nest of vipers; and every 
time he swears one of them sticks out 
from his head. 

9. It is contemptible—forfeiting the 
respect of all the wise and good. 

10. is wicked—violating the di- 
vine law, and provoking the displeasure 
of Him who'will not hold him guiltless 
that taketh his name in vain.—[ Ex. 


‘“Want of decency 


Prayer Equirs.—God tells us that he 
loves to be asked and is the rewarder of 
them that diligently seek him. He tells 
us that the fervent, effectual prayer of 
the righteous availeth much. He bids 
us ask and we shall receive. His word 
abounds in narratives of the actual be- 
-stowal of things which his children have 
besought him to give them. Answers 
cover the field of providential history as 
flowers cover Western prairies. Answer- 
ed prayers hover around the communion- 
tables of our churches in seasons of re- 
vival as we have seen great flocks of 
birds descend intoameadow. Answered 
pravers have made the pulpits of Payson 
and Burns and Spurgeon powerful. An- 
swered prayers have visited sick rooms 
like angels, to restore to life; or if infinite 
wisdom had appointed to the sick to die, 
the sting of death har been turned to the 
song of victory. ‘‘I cannot get on with- 
out three hours a day of prayer,’’ said 
Martin Luther, in the thick of his great 
fight with the man of sin. Are you 
wiser than Luther ?—[Dr. T. L. Cuyler. 


Presence or Minp.—A great orator was 
once addressing a vast crowd, when 
right in the midst of an impassioned sen- 
tence he paused, preseed his hand upon 


etly said: ‘‘I pause for a moment, the 
air is close; indeed, the crowd is s0 
great that we will adjourn to the open 
air. I will sit down and rest awhile as 
quietly as possible; you withdraw; and 
to prevent confusion, and at the same 
time give more air, let the audience first 
remove from the right-hand gallery.’’ 
What did the man mean? Why, in the 
midst of his speech he saw the pillars un- 
der the gallery yielding to the crushing 
weight, and that multitude was about to 
be engulphed in ruin. But his thought- 
fulness saved them. An alarming out- 
cry would have been destruction.—[Se- 
lected. 


Chinese Gordon, in a letter to the ed- 
itor of the New York Herald, says that 
the Chinese are sufficiently powerful to 
give France a good deal of trouble, the 
attack having to be made by sea. Ifthe 
Chinese were educated they would be 
able to resist all the world. 


God as to the God of comforts.—[Ma- 


son. 


my performance.” 


3. It is cowardly—implying a fear of | 


his forehead, as if he was faint, and qui- 


Trust not so much to the comforts of 


The highest form of Christian life is 
self-denial for the good of others .—[ Rev. 
Dr. Park. | 


So long as we live in this world we 
cannot be without trials and tribulations. 
—[Thomas a Kempis. 3 


Between God and man, between the 
Gospel and each soul, the interpreter is 
love.—| Vinet. 


If God made the world you need no 
fear that he can’t take care of so small a 
part of if as yourself.—[Rev. Edward 
Taylor. 


If you learn self-mastery, begin by 
yielding yourself to the one’great Master. 
| Lobstein. 


Two of Arabi Bey’s children are in the 
American Mission School at Cairo, and 
Arabi himself took with him an assort- 
ment of Christian books to Ceylon. 


It is pointed out as a startling fact that 
England, from her own resources, is 
never in possession of more than one 


month’s supply of food for her people. 


A little girl on being asked what God 
made her for replied, ‘‘To wear a red 
fedder in my hat.”” Some older persons 
seem to have no higher conceptfon of 
their mission. | 


Of the twenty Pharaonic mummies #> 
strangely discovered last year in a pit at 
Dayr-el-Baharee, several were garlanded 
with flowers. The greatest wonder is 
that these flowers, though plucked three 
thousand years ago, may now be seen in 
the Boolak museum, in a suburb of 
Cairo, ia as perfect preservation as others 
beside them which were gathered and 
dried only a few months ago. 


The Catholic Bishop of Para and Ama- 
zonas proposes to build a floating steam 
cathedral, to navigate the streams ‘of 
South America, penetrating the interior 
of the country as far as Bolivia and Peru, 
Ecuador, Colombia and Venezuela. It 
will be elaborately furnished and decor- 
ated, and will impress the natives with 
the imposing ritual of the Church. 


Do you know that the State of Penn- 
sylvania drinks up its entire capital 
every ten years—actually drinks up all 
its houses, farms and property of all 
kinds every ten years? Yes, says one, 
but don’t they also eat up and wear out 
all its capital in ten years? Yes, but 
there is this difference—their cating and 
wearing makes men, but their drinking 
makes devil’s.—| Beecher. 


setts found his hearers diminishing day 
by day, and consulted an old seafaring 
man, who could not boast of much re- 
ligion—but who stuck by the ship—why 
the people would not cometochurch. ‘‘I 
canna tell, mon; ye preached on spring 
and autumn most beautiful discourses, 
and ye improved the great accident and 
loss of life on the Sound; ye might try 
them with something out of the Bible, 
and being fresh, may be it will hold them 
another Sunday or two!’’—! Ex. 


The recent discovery of Pithom, one of 
the two ‘‘treasure cities” the Children of 
Israel ‘built for Pharoah,” strikingly con- 
firms the history in Exodus. Numerous 
chambers were found, built of large, crude 
bricks, some with and some without 
straw, with walls from eight to ten feet 
thick, and no trace of a door in any of 
them. It is obvious that they were de- 
signed for granaries or store-rooms, 


Show me a place where there isn’t 
any meeting-house and where a preacher 
is never seen, and I’ll show you a place 
where old hats air stuffed into broken 
winders, where gates have no hinges, 
where the women air slip-shod, and 
/where maps of the devil’s wild land air 
painted on men’s shirt bosums with to- 
bacco jooce! That’s what I’ll show you. 
Let us consider what the preachers do 
for us before we aboose ’em.—{ Artemus 
Ward. 
‘‘The law may threaten endless death 
Upon the dreadful hill; 

Straightway from its consuming breath, 
My soul mounts higher still. 

She hastes to Jesus, wounded, slain, 
And finds in him her home, 

Whence she shall not go forth again, 


And where no death shall come.’’ 
—l[ Wolfgang Christoph Dessler, 


The way in which and means by which 
persons are brought forward before oth- 
ers to Christ are various and often re- 
markable. Hearing the Gospel while 
from home, visiting in a family where the 
worship of God is maintained, meeting 
with a good book, a letter from a friend, 
a@ conversation with a stranger, an afflic- 
tion that made the heart bleed and laid 
bare the prospects of life—where shall 
we end? ‘‘So all these worketh God 
oftentimes with man, to bring back his 
soul from the pit, to be enlightened with 
the light of the living.”—[W. Jay. 


The banes of domestic life are little- 
ness, falsity, vulgarity, harshness, an in- 
cessant ;issuing of superfluous prohibition 
and orders, which provoke rankling or 
exploding resentments. The blessed an- 
ecdotes which sweeten and enrich domes- 
tic ‘life are refinement, high aims, great 
interests, soft voices, gentle manners, 
magnacimous tempers, and generous al- 
liance of mutual freedom. Love makes 
obedience lighter than liberty. Man 
wears a- noble allegiance as a garland, 
not as acollar. The graces are never so 
lovely as when seen waiting on the vir- 
tues; and when they thus dwell together 
they make a heavenly home.—[W. R. 
Alger. 

After all has been learned, the old 
man is a boy again, and turns to songs 
and prayers that he heard when the nur- 


mother the senior professor. Out of that 
seminary he may go to groves of philoso- 
phy and halls of ethical culture, sit at the 
feet of wise men and become himself an 
interpreter of thought, a founder of 
schools and sects, and fill the world with 
records of his inner life and his experience 
in learning how to live. But at last he 
must come back to the simple faith that 
his first teacher taught him. The little 


child gete the kingdom.—[N. Y. Observ- 
er. 


sery was his divinity school, and the 


A well-known clergyman of Masschu- | 


DR. C. McLANE’S 


Celebrated Liver Pills 


In offering to the public Dr. C. McLane’s Cele- 


brated Liver Pills 
Complaints, we presume no a 


yas a remedy for Liver and Bilious 
logy will be 


needed. The _ prevalence of Liver Complaint 
and Bilious Diseases of all kinds throughout the 


United States, and particularly in the 


Test and 


South, where, in the majority of cases, the patient 
is not within thereach of a regular physician, re- 
quires that some remedy shouid be provided that 
would not in the least impair the constitution, and 
yet be safe and effectual, Thats:.chisthecharac- 


ter o 


f Dr. C. McLane’s Liver Pilis, there can be 


no doubt. The great success which has invariably 
attended their use, will, we think, be sufficient to 


convince the most incredulous, 


It has been our 


sincete wish that these Pills should be fairly 
tested, and stand or fall by the effects produced. 
That they have been so tested and that the result 


has been in every respect favorable, we call 


tens 


of thousands to witness who have experienced 


their beneficial effects. 
DR. C. McLANE’S LIVER PILLS 


are not held forth or recommended, (like most of 
the popular medicines of the day), as univer 


cure-alls, but simply asa specific for Liver 


Com- 


plaints, and those symptoms connected with a de- 


ranged state of that organ. 


THE ONLY GENUINE 


Mc 


PREPARED BY 


LANE’S PILLS, 


the Dr. C. McLane’s Liver Pills, 


FLEMING BROS., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Worth of 


RARE 


| virst-ciass SHEET MUSIC FREE 


Buy fifteen bars of Dobbins’ Electric Soap of 


any grocer: cut from each wrapper the 
Fogy and Mrs. Enterprise, an 


nanie and address, and we will send you, 


ictureof Mrs. 
mail to us, with full 


ree of all 


expense, your own selection from the followin 


list of Sheet Music, to the value of One Dollar. 


absolutely GUARANTEE that the music is una- 
bridged, and sold by first-class music houses at the 


following prices : 


INSTRUMENTAL. Price 
Artist’s Life Waltzes, (Kunster Leben,) . 816, Strauss 15 
Ever or Never Waltzes, (Toujours ou Jamais,) Waldteufel 175 


Pirates of Penzance, (Laneciers,) . «.« 
Fatinitza, Potpourri, 
Water, Idyl, . oe op. 98, Wilson 
voo 
Patience, (The Magnet and the Churn,) 
Olivette, (Torpedo and the Whale,) . . « ran 
When I am Near Thee, (English and German Words,) Abt 
Who’s at my Window, Osborne 
Dearest Heart, . e Sullivan 
fe’s Best Hopes, . dMeininger 
Requited Love, (4 part Song,) . «+ Archer 
Sleep while the Soft Evening Breezes,(4 partSong,) Bishop 
In the Gloaming, e arrison 
Under the Eaves, . «© oc e Winner 


Pf the music selected amounts to just 
the 15 ee name and address. 
of postage stam 

e 


send only 
f in excess 
be enclosed for such excess. 


may 
make this liberal offer because we desire to 


give a present sufficient] 
ve Dobbins’ Electric 
now just how good it is. 
tinue to use the soa 
If they only use the ge 
worth of music gratis, we shall 
shows our confidence. The Soap can be bou 
all grocers—the music can only be got of us. 
that our name is on each wrapper. 


a trial lon 
f, 


large to induce every one to 
enough to 
after trial, they con- 
for years, we shall be repaid. 
etting the dollar’s 
ose money. This 
ght of 


See 


A box of this Soap contains sixty bars. mag lady 


buying a box, and sending us sixty cuts of Mrs. 


ogy, 


can select music to the amount of $4.50. This Soap 
improves with age, and you are net asked to buya 


useless article, but one you use every week 


LL CRAGIN & CO, 


Philadelphia. 


The California 


FURNITURE 


Manufacturing Company 


invite the Public to Visit Their 


WAREROOMS, 


220 226 Bush St. 


AND INSPECT THEIR 


New Goods 


WHICH CONSTITUTE 


The Finest Display 


vase 


Art Furniture 


Ever Shown on this Coast 


and which Cannot be Excelled for Variety and 


Beauty on this Continent. 


BRING YOUR FRIENDS ALONG 


The Rich can Cratify their Tastes! 
The Poor can Supply] their Wants ! 


THECAL. FURNITURE MFG CO. 


220 to 226 Bnsh Street 
p-augl16-tf 


N. GRAY & 


641 Sacramento Sreet, 


orner of Webb, - 


Connected by Telephone with all 


offices. 


Bodies for Shipment 


Undertakers. 


SAN FR ANCISCO 


the 


American District Telegraph Company’s 


Embalming and Preparing 


ed. We will start you. 


a Specialty. 


everywuere tu work for us. 


madeevery week at home by the 
industrious. Capita! not need- 


Men, 


women, boys and girls wanted 
Now is the time. 


You 


ean work in spare time, or give your whole time to 
the business. The business will pay you well. En- 


eatonce. Ontfit and terms free. Money made 
uickly and honorably. Address Truzg & Co., 


Pacific” 
Purchasing Agency. 
For the purpose of facilitating communication 


between the readers of THE Pacrric and its ade 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 


gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and» 


articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratitously, all letters must be ace 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should. be explicit, stating how article 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOx 2348. 


Rubber Hose. 


Carden Hose. 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 


THE CELEBRATED 


Maltese Cross Hose. 


For GARDEN purposes and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 
JOHN W. TAYLOR, Manager, 
Cor. First and San Francisco 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents For 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND ’’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


GROCERS 


26 and 28 CALIFORNIA ST., 


Carry a Complete Stock§of. | 
Croceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Goods 
And Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Packe 
ing Goods for Export. 


yaisfaction in Price and Quality Guaranteed ; 
9 


mar2 


JOHN SKINKER, 
{15 Pine street, S. F 


Sole Agent for the Paci e 


Coast for 
DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 
Blasting, Mining, Cannon, 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


W. J. Dinaer Grant I. TaGGart. 


Taggart & Dingee 


Successors to Woodward & Taggart) 


Real Estate Azents 


AND GENERAL AUCTIONEERS. 


J.0.Eldridge, - - Auctioneer 


Office and Salesroom: 460 AND 462 EIGHTH 
ST., OAKLAND. 
Particular attention given to the sale of Real 


state in all parts of the city, including resi- — 


dence and business properties. Also, s 

attention given to the sale of country real es- 

tate, farming lands, etc. 

San Francisco Office: Easton & ELDRIDGE, 22 
Montgomery street. 


WM. BARTLING. HENRY KIMBALL 


BARTLING & KIMBALL, 
Book Binders, Paper Rulers, 


AND BLANK BOOK MANUFAOCTUREBS, 


No, 505 Clay Street, - 8. W.cor. Sansome, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Music, Magazines, &c., Bound in any |Style, 
 15mar-lyr 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, 


401 MAREET,ST., S. 
XS For sale by all hardware dealers.§ 


(Oct8-tf 
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THE PaoiFic: SAN FRANocISCO, CAL. 


[WpneEspay, JuLy 25, 1883. 


Ghe 


SAN FRANCISE®. CAL. 


Summary. 


During last week 990 immigrants ar- 
rived in this city. | 

Fresno county has increased its valua- 
tion from $8,308,097 to $12,000,000 in 
the past year. | 

At Fort Mojave, A. T., one night re- 
cently, the thermometer reached 112 de- 
grees at midnight. 

The conductors and engineers of the 
Market-street cable road will be uni- 
formed as soon as the cable begins to 
run. 

On account of the enormous amount of 
leather in the market, a proposition has 
been made to shut down the tanneries of 
California. 

One hundred and twenty persons are 
now being examined as to their fitness to 
become teachers in the public schools of 
this city. 

F. W. Redding, father of the late B. 
B,. Redding, died at Brighton Saturday. 
He was a native of Nova Scotia, and 84 
years of age. 

The receipts for duties at the Custom 
House, in this city, for the past week 
were $97,561.69, making a total since 
January Ist of $5,638,176.15. 

Charles Goodall, George C. Perkins 
and Millen Griffith have purchased the 
land formerly occupied by Dickie’s ship- 
yard, beyond Long Bridge, and will there 
erect a refinery for whale oil. About 
$200,000 will be invested. 


The Livingston, M. T., nterprise 
says that the Government bridge across 
Tongue river at Miles City broke down 
on Sunday, July Ist, while a herd of 
cattle were crossing, and that 150 of the 
animals fell into the river and were 
drowned. 


The steamer City of Rio de Janeiro 
arrived in port Monday morning, twenty- 
seven days from Hongkong and seven- 
teen days from Yokohama. She brings, 
besides her usual cargo of merchandise, 
$6,500 in treasure, and 100 Chinese in 
the steerage. 


The assessment roll of the town of 
Woodland foots up $1,413,563 this year, 


. exclusive of the railroad assessment. 


Reckoning the assessment of this prop- 
erty at the same figure as last year, the 
increase of assessable property in Wood- 
land this year is $53,807. 


A farmer in Stanislaus estimates the 
shipments of wheat from that county this 
year as follows: Modesto, 20,000 tons; 
Oakdale, 20,000; Salida, 10,000; Ceres, 
15,000; Keyes, 6,000; Turlock, 20,000, 
and the West Side, 10,000. This foots 
up 101,000 tons, or 61,000 more than 
was shipped from the county last year. 


The Tuscarora Mining News says up- 
ward of 10,000 sheep passed through 
Independence valley last Saturday, on 
their way from California to Idaho, Mon- 
tana and Wyoming. It is estimated that 
over 100,000 have been driven through 
the valley the present season. 


There was entered and cleared in the 
district of Puget Sound, at the Custom 
House, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1883, 1,314 vessels; aggregate ton- 
nage, 813,962. Of this number, 288 
vessels were coastwise, 270,147 tons, 
leaving 1,026 vessels that entered and 
cleared foreign, with a tonnage of 543,- 
815 tons. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Harvard Club was held at the Pacific 
Hotel, Thursday night. In the absence 
of the President, Horace Davis, John 
W. Taylor, First Vice-President, presid- 
ed. About fifty members of the club were 
present—the largest number that has sat 
down together during the existence of 
the club. 


From June Ist toJuly 3, 1883, the 
agency of Wells, Fargo & Co. in San 
Jose alone shipped cherries as follows: 
To other points in California, 56,239 
pounds; to Arizona, 7,329; to Louisana, 
mostly to New Orleans, 3,316; to Guay- 
mas, 373; to Nevada, 4,410; to Colora- 
do, 22,363; to Chicago, 3,607; to Utah, 
7,190. Total, 105,388 pounds. 


During the year, according to the Fire 
Marshal’s annual report, there were 373 
fires and alarms of fire in this city, the 
principal . causes of which were: From 
ashes, 18; defective chimneys, stoves, 
etc., 138; explosions of coal-oil lamps, 
35; fireworks, 23; sparks, 21; supposed 
spontaneous combustion, 16; carelessness 
with matches, cigars, etc., 54; unknown 
causes, 18. 


San Luis Osispo, July 21st.—Immi- 
gration is pouring into this country be- 
yond precedent. A project to build a 
hotel here, costing from $60,000 to 
$100,000, was started this week, and in 
fifteen minutes $20,000 was made up, J. 
P. Andrews heading the list with $5,- 
000. Threshing is progressing, and grain 
is doing better than anticipated, consid- 
ering the injury from the hot spell. 
Barley is yielding from sixty bushels 
down, and wheat from fifty bushels 
down. 7 


The Trustees of the Home of the In- 
ebriate of this city have filed with the 
Supervisors a report of that institution 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, 
and showing: Whole number of admis- 
sions, 965; discharged, 695; sent to 
Napa, 247; died, 4; remaining June 30, 
1883, 19. Average monthly admissions, 
80,512; receipts, $26,152.29; expendit- 
ures, $11,818.53; balance in hands 
of treasurer, $14,334.76; average 
expense of maintaining each patient, 
$9.12. 


The Immigration Association of Cali- 
fornia reports the arrival by the overland 
routes Eales the week of 990 immi- 
grants, many of whom they have direct- 


ed to the counties of San Luis Obispo 


and Monterey. 
of Trade has remitted its first quarterly 
payment of $600 to the Association for 
the work it has begun of preparing a de- 
scription of, and advertising, the county 
of; Sacramento and all the tributary 
country, which embraces thirteen coun- 
ties, extending from Amador and Sacra- 
mento counties to the northern and east- 
ern borders of the State. 


A. J. Moulder, Superintendent of 
Common Schools in this city, has pre- 
sented his annual report of the expendi- 
tures of the School Department to the 
Supervisors. The total amount is $791,- 
174.99. Of this, $638,637.53 has gone 
for teachers’ salaries; $38,559.20 for 
janitors’ salaries; $31,392.63 for repairs, 
and $23,439.71 for erection of buildings. 
No one can say that the public schools in 
this city are not run in a most liberal 
way. Weare not disposed to complain 
of a heavy expenditure for the thorough 
education of our youth, but so large a 
sum ought to do an immense amount of 
good. Its uses ought to be carefully 
watched. How many tax-payers ever visit 
our schools or know anything about what 
is being done there, even when their own 
children are among the scholars? Who 
taught your child last year? Do you 
know from any personal acquaintance ? 
If good work is being done, your fre- 
quent visits will be welcome, and a real 
help. A young man, ateacher at San 
Lorenzo, tried to commit suicide last 
week. Of the cause we know not, but 
persons with such tendencies do not make 
-good and safe instructors for our children. 


Kansas had 93,000 acres of land 
planted with timber last year. 


In 1860 Colorado had 10 acres sowed 
in*wheat; iu 1883 it had 50,000. 


The Congregationalists have three Ger- 
man missions in Chicago. 

Seven of the nine Andover graduates 
are pledged to mission work, five in the 
West and two in foreign missions. 


New Orleans is beginning to raise 
funds for the world’s industrial and cot- 
ton centennial exposition, to be held 
there next year. 


A locomotive was built by a Salem 
man in 1850, and run by electricity on 
the Baltimore and Ohio road, making 19 
miles in 39 minutes. 


Cuicaco, July 22d.—Senator Kd- 
munds.of Vermont passed through the city 
yesterday on his way home from his trip 
to Mexico and California. 


Mr. D. L. Moody is resting at his 
home in Northfield, Mass., and preparing 
some new sermons for his work soon to 
commence in London, England. 


The English sparrows have nearly de- 
stroyed the beautiful native red and blue 
birds of Bermuda, and the islanders now 
wish to be rid of them. 


The envoys from Madagascar, before 
returning home, were not to 
leave Paris on Saturday and so stayed 
over till Monday, so as not to travel on 
the Lord’s Day. 


Mexico and the United States are now 
firmly linked together, as the first iron 
bridge over the Rio Grande, of the rail- 
road connecting the two countries, was 
finished this month. 

Stanley has evidently got the advan- 
tage of De Brazza, as Makoka, the 
African king who placed his territory on 
the Congo uder the protection of France, 
has been dethroned. | 


- The report was made to the last Gen- 
eral Synod of the Reformed (Dutch) 
church that only 3800 new churches of 
that erder had been organized in 50 
years, 19 in 20 years, and 18 during the 
past 10 years. 


The Third Avenue Railroad Company, 
N. T. C., is to introduce the system of 
propelling street-cars by an endless cable 
from 125th street to High Bridge. 


The Christian World says that the 
money speut in four years tor alcoholic 
drinks in Great Britian would purchase 
all the railroads in the country, and six 
years would pay off the national debt. 


Major D. W. Whittle, with Rev. G. 
I’, Pentecost, and other eminent evangel- 
ists, will commence a Bible meeting at 
the village of Niagara, N. Y., to-day 
which will continue for eight days. 


The Rev. R. Saillens, of the McAll 


‘Mission in France, says that ten thou- 


sand meetings were held last year by un- 
salaried workers, through whom the 
Gospel was presented to one million per- 
sons. 

On Tuesday, June 19th, Mr. Spur- 
geon celebrated his forty-ninth birthday. 
A festival was held at the Stockwell Or- 
phanage in the afternoon, which was nu- 
merously attended, and proved very en- 
joyable. 

Manchester, the great inland manu- 
facturing town of England, may yet be 
a seaport, as the bill authorizing the 
ship canal to connect it with the ocean 
has passed its third reading in the House 
of Commons. . | 

The British calico printers, for the 
sake of demonstrating the suitability of 
their wares for ladies’ costumes, held a 

arden-party lately at the Botanical 
Gacdeal in Manchester, at which between 
5,000 and 6,000 were present, the ma- 
jority of the ladies wearing calico 
dresses. 


Chief Moses and his tribe of 150 In- 
dians being about to join the Colville In- 
dians, their reservation, in Washington 
Territory, nearly as large as Connecticut, 
which was set aside for them four years 
ago, will now come into market for the 
use of settlers of the Territory. 


Of 45,000 children in the German 
schools, over half were found suffering 
from short-sightedness. In some schools 
nearly three-fourths were thus affected, 
and in the Gymnasium at Heidleberg not 
a single scholar had good sight. The 
cause is ascribed to badly-lighted school- 
rooms, ill-contrived desks, excess, of 


study, and too little exercise. 


The Sacramento Board : 


appointed. 


the death of Christ. 


Sunday-school Lesson for August 5, 
1883. Josh. xx: 1-9. 


BY REV. J. F. ELLIS. 


THE CITIES OF REFUGE. 


Golden Text.—‘‘Who have fled for 
refuge to lay hold of the hope set before 
us?’’ (Heb. vi: 18.) 

It is a long leap from the last lesson to 
this. The further battles and victories of 
Joshua, the setting up of the tabernacle 
at Shiloh, and the division of land among 
the tribes are described in the intervening 
chapters, 1x—xix. 

V. 1. ‘*Unto Joshua’”’—Joshua is 
still the Lord’s mouth-piece. 

V. 2. ‘Cities of refuge”—A great 
deal might be said of the use and mean- 
ing of this provision. Bible students and 
Sunday-school teachers should by all 
means give due attention to the subject. 
Only hints can be given in these notes. 
‘©Whereof I spake unto you by the hand 
of Moses’’—This was not an after 
thought. It was part of God’s plan for 
the people after their establishment and 
permanent settlement in the land of 
promise. (See Num. xxxv: 9-15.) 

#38. ‘*Unawares and unwittingly”’ 
—Accidentally, or without malice afore- 
‘thought or malice prepense, as the law 
expresses it. There was no refuge for 
the wilful murderer. Whoever inteution- 
ally takes a human life has no further 
right to his own life. ‘That was the stern 
statute in the beginning, and the object- 
ors to capital punishment have ap im- 
possible task to discover and show when 
and where and how that statute has ever 
been repealed. The crime of wilful mur- 
der is so monstrous and disastrous that 
in both savage and civilized society it is 
instinctively punished with death. If in 
mistaken merciful mood the law pre- 
scribes 
Lynch” and the mob restore the death 
penalty. There is no divine city of refuge 
in Canaan or the world for murder in the 
first degree. But for theone who killed 
another by accident or ‘‘without enmity” 
(Num. xxxv: 22) these cities of refuge 
‘*Avenger of blood” 
—The nearest relation of the one slain 
was appointed and recognized as the 
rightful executioner of the murderer. 
He was not acting the part of lawless 


ly permitted by custom to pursue and slay 
the one guilty of murder, but it 
was his solemn duty to do this dread 


| act of justice. 


V. 4. ‘‘Entering in of the gate the of 
city’’—All the cities had high walls to 
protect them. And the people passed in 
and out through strong gates in the wall. 
These gates naturally became places of 
public resort, and thence places for the 
transaction of public business. ‘‘De- 
clare his cause” —It might be but a. one- 
sided story, and what would not a fugi- 
tive tell to save his life? Verse 6 will 
explain this. ‘‘Elders of the city’’—The 
proper city authorities. ‘‘Give him a 
place’ —It was thier business to receive 
and make suitable provision for him. 

V. 5. ‘‘Shall not deliver the slayer up 
into his hand’’—The city of refuge comes 
between the avenger and the shedder of 
blood. But why defend him thus? He 
has killed the innocent. Why shield 
him? Have we not said that it was the 
avengers solemn duty to smite him 
down? Why step in and prevent it? 
‘*Because he smote his neighbor unwit- 
tingly’ —Just at this point God’s mercy 
begins to make distinction. Motive, the 
thought of the heart, becomes a factor in 
the problem. There is a difference be- 
tween accidental and intentional killing. 
This is a fact to be pondered by those 
who see so much that is objectionable in 
the Old Testament. Away back in the 
rude and barbarous ages, when personal 
passion: wrought blindly, divine mercy 
commenced to discriminate between 
blind vengeance and fair-minded justice. 


kill him with malice aforethought. 


gregation for judgment’’—Till the accus- 
ed has trial before the court of his own 
city. The elders of the city of refuge, 
in hearing his one-sided account of 
the killing, and sheltering him from the 
avenger, by no means rendered any 
decision in the case; they simply afford- 
ed him protection that his case might 
have a fair hearing before the proper tri- 
bunal in his owncity. ‘‘And until the 
death of the high priest’’—If he makes 
good his claim of accidental killing, he is 
returned to the city of refuge, to which 


he fled at first (Num. xxxv: 25), and 


finds shelter there until the death of the 
high priest, and then he is free. This is 
an unheard-of thing in the way of mercy 
and commutation of penalty. What 
does it mean? It is simply one of the 
many finger-boards in the wide wilderness 
sin, where a world wandered lost, point- 
ing to Christ and Calvary. This slayer 
was not innocent, though he did the deed 
by accident, or in sudden passion, with- 
out fatal intent. Taking the life of an 
innocent person was s0 grave a matter 
that the plea of pure accident could not 
wholly excure it.. Accidental killing was 
pardonable, that was all; while wilful 
murder was unpardonable. Accidental 
killing being pardonable, the man guilty 
of it regained his freedom, as it were, at 
the high priest’s cost. Only the death 
of the high priest, who was a type 
of Christ, could restore him to liberty. 
Precisely so, to the end of the world, 
pardonable sin is forgiven only through 
‘Unto his own 
city * * * * own house’’—Even yet 
the mark of Cain was upon him in a cer- 
tain sort, for he could hold no office or 
position of trust.” 

V. 7. ‘*Kedesh, Shechem, Hebron’ 
These cities lay from north to south on 
the west side of Jordan, and were from 
forty to fifty miles apart, so distributed 
that one could be easily reached from 
any part of the country. They were Le- 
vitical cities, and among the most charm- 
ing in the land. — 

V. 8. ‘‘Bezer, Ramoth, Golan’’—These 


three cities lay from®north to gouth on the 


lighter penalty, then ‘‘Judge- 


and savage vengeance. He was not mere- 


‘‘Hated him not beforetime ’—Did not 


V. 6. **Until he stand before the con- |. 


east side of the river, like the others, 
uniformly distributed throughout that 
portion of the promised land. Deut xix: 
9 implies that these last three cities were 
selected at a later period. 2 

V.9 isa recapitulation of the pre- 
ceding eight verses, with the single ad- 
ditional provision including the ‘‘strang- 
er’ —The foreigner was to share the 
privilege of refuge. 

Central 4Iruth.—Jesus Christ alone 
is our sure and ever blessed city of ref- 
uge. 


Literary 


‘‘Germany Seen without Spectacles,” 
or, ‘‘Random sketches of Various Sub- 
jects, Penned from Different Stand- 
Points in the Empire, by Henry Ruggles, 
United States Consul at the Island of 
Malta and Barcelona, Spaiu,’’ is the 
title of a book published by Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. Readers of newspapers 
will recall having read some time 
portions of these chapters, as some of 
the letters of this correspondent were 
widely copied in the public prints. Mr. 
Ruggles means to talk right about mat- 
ters and life in Germany, just as a sensi- 
ble American sees them who does not 
admire everything foreign because it is 
foreign, or shut his eyes to the excel- 
lencies of foreign lands because the ex- 
cellencies are not of the American vanity. 
He does not have much reverence for 
the superior education supposed to be 
got by sending American boys and girls 
to Europe. The American colonies in 
the cities of the continent do not appear 
to him exceptionally complimentary to 
our people. In short, this account is 
rather wholesome reading, while at the 
same time it is not unappreciative of the 
treasures and beauties which deservedly 
attract travel to Germany. 


‘*A Popular History of California from 
the Earliest Period of its discovery to the 
Present Time,’’ by Lucia Norman, first 
published iz 1867, has been revised by the 
author and enlarged. By far the larger 
portion of the story relates to times 
preceding the American occupation. The 
chapters given to later events are not 
equal to those which describe the Mexi- 
can era. Denis Kearney, for instance, 
deserves not the proportion of space af- 
forded him. A _ true perspective of 
events would lessen his figure. Not a 
few readers, however, would become 
more intelligent by avpropriating what 
this outline gives. A. Roman, Publishers 
Price $1.00. 


We noticed recently a little book on 
reading. We have from Lee & Shepard, 
Boston, ‘‘The Reading of Books, Its 
Pleasures, _ Profits and Perils,” by 
Charles F. Thwing. The hints given 
in these pages will no doubt be service- 
able to many readers who have not yet 
been able to test the abundant literature 
which tempts them on every hand. At 
the end, the author gives a classified list 
of books in various departments. For 


sale by A. L. Bancr ft & Co. 


The ‘‘Pocket, Series’’ notes of the In- 
ternational S. 5. lessons for 1883, by 
Rev. R. R. Meredith, D. D., published 
by the Cougregational 8. 5. & Publish- 
ing Society, Boston, Mass., are among 
the very best we have examined. They 
are issued quarterly in the form of a 
handsome little bound book just big 
enough for the pocket. Price, 30 cts. 


ReEcEIvED.— ‘‘Judicial Oaths and Their 
Effect” is a brief view of the matters 
from the standpoint of the Friends. 
it and the Wine Interest; Pros- 
uperism; Will Wine-making | 
blished for the Grand Lodge 
by Capt. A. D. Wood. 


n Bureau of Charities’ 


The second annual session of the Na- 
tional Education Assembly is to be held 
at Ocean Grove, N. J., in the second 
week of August, conducted by Rev. Dr. 
J.C. Hartzell. Its object is to bring to- 
gether prominent representatives of popu- 
lar education so as to awaken and direct 
public sentiment in favor of enlarged Na- 
tional, State and Church efforts for the 
education of the illiterate masses. A 
large number of prominent civilians and 
divines from all parts of the country are 
to discuss such questions as National Aid 
to common schools and the Negro, Mor- 
mon and Indian questions. : 


— 


PRICES CURRENT. 


Silver, $1.095% per oz., 1000 fine; silver, 

925 fine, 50 6-15 per oz. 
COMMERCI 

Frour—Best brands of Uity Extra, $5.00 
to 5.50; medium grades, $4.00 to 4.50; Ship- 
ping Superfine, $3.75 to 4.00. : 

WuHeEatT—No. 1, $1.6144 to 1.67 per ctl. 

BarLey—Feed, 924% to 95c.4 

Oats---$1.50 to 1.60. 

Frep—Bran, $16.50 to $17; ground barley, 
$23 to 24; middlings, $20 to $22; oil-cake, 
$35.00 per ton. ‘ 

Potators—50c to 90c per cwt. 

Froir—Lemons, $1.00 to 1.50 for Cal. 
Bananas, $2.50 to 4.00 per bunch; Cal. 
anges $1.25 to 2.00 per box. Figs, 4 to Tc per 
lbs. Strawberries, $8.00 to 11.00 per chest; 
Cherries, $13.00 to 15.00 per chest; Apricots 
50c to 70 per box, Apples, new, 60c to 
$2.00 per box; Currants, $5.50 to 6.50 per 
chest; Pears, 30c to 40 per basket; plums, 
75c to $1.25 per box; peaches, 40c to 50 per 
box. 
VEGETABLES—Cabbage, $1 to 1.10 per ctl.; 
Cauliflower, 60 to 75c per doz; Turnips, 
75c to $1 per ctl.; Green Peas, 4c ,to 5c; 
Tomatoes, $1.00 to $2.25 per box; Egg-plant, 
$1.00 to 1.25 per box. 

Hay—$6.00 to 31.50 for all grades. Straw, 
35 to 50c per bale. 

Butrer—Choice, 24 to 25c. 

Currse—Cal. 10% to 11%c choice. 

Eaas-—26 to 35c¢ per doz for Cal. 

Honry—Strained, 7c; 8c for white. 

Breer—8_ to 9c first quality; 5 to 6% 
for third. : 

Murron—Wethers, 4% to 5c; Ewes, 4 to 


Lams—5 to 
Porx—Live hogs, 7% to 7%c, hardstock. 
7 to7%cfor soft; dressed, 10% to 10%c. | 


A WORD TO THE WISE. 


DON’T BE SKEPTICAL. REASON TEACHES AND 
EXPERIENCE CONFIRMS THAT TARRANT’S 
SELTZER APERIENT Is AN INVALUABLE 
REMEDY FOR ANY AND ALL DISORDERS OF THE 
STOMACH, “AND BOWELS. A TEASPOONFUL 
IN A GLASS OF WATER EVERY MORNING, BEFORE 
EATING, IS NOT ONLY EXTREMELY BENEFICIAL, 
BUT A PROTECTION AGAINST DISEASE WHICH NO 
ONE CAN AFFORD TO DISREGARD. FOR SALE BY 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 


THE AuGcust ATLANTIC.—Rev. Brooke Her- 
ford contributes a remarkably interesting 
paper on ‘‘The Trustworthiness of Early 
Tradition,’’ showing that itis not all unre- 
liable hearsay or gossip, but, asa general 
fact, can be accepted as valid history, at 
least as the facts were understood by those 
who transmitted them from one generation 
to another. ‘*The Hare andthe Tortoise,’’ 
by Sarah Orne Jewett, is a story which will 
be read with great satisfaction. Charles 
Dudley Warner contributes another of his 
Ssagacious and humorous travel sketches, 
‘‘Around the Spanish Coast.’’ The number 
contains reviews of several important new 
works; and the usual collection of bright, 
brief essays in the Contributor’s Club—the 
wholeymaking a remarkably good summer 
number of the Atlantic Houghton, Mifilin, 
& Co., Boston. 


August is the great holiday month, and 
the August St. Nicholas is essentially a holi- 
day number, taking its readers away from 
the great cities to the mountains and sea- 
side, by the brooks and the breakers. The 
frontispiece, by Jessie McDermott, illus- 
trates a charming poem by Margaret John- 
son, entitled ‘‘The Beautiful Day.’’ Begsie 
Hill has some illustrated verses, ‘‘In Sum- 
mer-time,’’ and Celia Thaxter writes ‘‘The 
Story of a Castle.’’ Kieffer relates how he 
‘‘Went down to Jericho and fell among 
thieves.’’ 


Harper’s Magazine for August isa brilliant 
number, beautifully illustrated. ‘U'he frontis- 
piece, ‘‘A Town Garden,’’ is from a drawing 
by E. A. Abbey, illustrating a poem by Mar- 
garet Veley. Colonel Higginson, in his 
eighth American History paper, entitled 
‘‘The British Yoke,’’ gives a concise and 
comprehensive review of the events which 
led on to the Revolution; but the most in- 
teresting feature of his paper is his descrip- 
tion of the stately manner of life in the 
Northern as well as in the Southern Colories 
before the separation from the mother coun- 
try. The editor’s ‘‘Easy Chair’’ discusses 
the Brooklyn Bridge, the ‘‘Occupations and 
Education of Women,’’ the ‘‘Philosophy of 
Jenkins, etc.”’ 


THe Mtpsummer Century.—In 
keeping with its midsummer holiday charac- 
ter, the August ‘‘Century’’ contains an un- 
usual number of short stories and striking 
illustrations, as well as poems and articles 
adapted to summer reading. John Bur- 
roughs has an admiring and judicial word to 
say of ‘‘Carlyle,’’ apropos of the reminis- 
cences and letters, including those of Mrs. 
Carlyle. In ‘‘The Present Cendition of the 
Mission Indians in Southern California’’ 
(profusely illustrated), H. H. concludes her 
historical sketch of priestly devotion to the 
aborigines and of govermental neglect and 
injustice. Among the ‘‘Open Letters’’ is a 
rejoinder to Oliver Johnson’s letter in ‘‘The 
Century’’ for May, by Prof. Leonard Wool- 
= Bacon, who asks, ‘‘Did Abolition Abol- 
ish?”’ 


— 


The North American Review for- August 
opens with a very spirited discussion of the 
subject of ‘‘Moral Instruction in the Pub- 
lic Schools,’’ by the Rev. Dr. R. Heber 
Newton and Rev, Dr. Francis L. Patton. 
Henry D. Lloyd exposes the tricks and 
frauds of speculation in grain, ‘‘Woman in 
Politics,’’ by ex-Surgeon-General Wm. A. 
Hammond, is a caustic discussion of certain 
facts of nervous organization which, in his 
Opinion, render the female sex unfitted for 
participation in public affairs. Hon. Francis 
A. Walker reviews ‘‘Henry George’s Social 
Fallacies.’’ The evils resulting from ‘‘Crude 
Methods of Legislation,’’ both national and 
State, are pointed out by Simon Sterne. 
Charles F. Wingate writes of ‘‘The Unsan- 
itary Homes of the Rich,’ and there isa 
joint discussion of ‘Science and Prayer,’’ 
by President Galusha Anderson and Thad- 
deus B. Wakeman. Published at 30 Lafay- 
ette Place, New York, and for sale by book- 
sellers generally. 


Publishers’ Mepartment, 


Entered at the postoffice at San Francis- 
co as second-class matter. 


The subscription Price of Tur Pactric is $2.50 
in advance; $3.00 after three months—which 
rates include the payment of the postage by 
us: 

THE PacrrFic will be sent free for one year to any 
person sending the names of three new sub- 
scribers, with the money. 


Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own paper 
another year for $1.75. | 


THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send THE PaciFic one year (price 
$2.50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any 
old subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist............ $1.50 $3.50 
Christian at Work. 3.00 5.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book.............. 2.00 4.00 

Scientific: American. 3.20 5.00 
North American Review........... 5.00 6.35 
3.00 6.10 


*“*FEEL LIKE A DIFFERENT MAN.”’ 


A gentleman at Renovo, Pa., writes, after 
three weeks’ use of Compound Oxygen: ‘I 
am happy to say that my health has im. 
proved very much. I am surprised that I 
have been benefited so much in so short a 
time. I feel like a different man, and can 
now attend to my business. The night- 
sweats have left me, andI can now rest 
good at night. My cough has almost ceased.”’ 
Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, its na- 
ture, action, and results, with reports of 
eases and full information, sent free. Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 

All orders for the Compound Oxygen Home 
Treatment directed to H. E. Mathews, 606 
Montgomery street, San Francisco, will be 
filled on the same terms as if sent to us in 
Philadelphia. 


SKINNY MEN. 


‘‘Well’s Health Renewer’’ restores health 


and vigor, cures dyspepsia, debility. $1. 


ABC 


Apricots, choice, 20c can, 519 Post. 
Babbitt’s soap, 6c or $5.50 100, 519 Pogt. 
Cheese, best California, 15c lb, 519 Post. 
Dates and raisins, 5c lb, 519 Post. 

Eastern hams, fine, 16c lb, 519 Post. 

Fire shovels, 10c each, 519 Post. 

German prunes, 10c lb, 519 Post. 

Hamburg tea, 12%c per paper, 519 Post. 

It pays to order goods at 519 Post. 

Jams and jellies, 25c, 519 Post. 

Kingsford starch, 10c, 519 Post. 

Libbey’s corn beef, $3.50 a doz., 519 Post. 
Make orders payable to H. A. Smith,519 Post. 
Nabob sauce, 30c, at 519 Post. ae 
Oatmeal, 45@50c, 519 Post. 
Preserved ginger, 75c a jar at 519 Post. 
Quince butter, 45c (5 lbs), 519 Post. 

Rice, best, 16 Ibs $1.00, 519 Post. 

Starlight oil, $2.50 a case, 519 Post. 

Tea, 15c to 60c per lb at 519 Post. 
Underwood’s deviled ham, 25c, 519 Post. 
Vermicelli, 85¢ to $1.25 a box, 519 Post. 
Winslow’s corn, $1.75 a doz., 519 Post. 
Xtra fine green coffee, 13c, 519 Post. 
Yellow corn meal, 30c, 519 Post. 

Zine wash boards, 20c to 25e, 519 Post. 

& everything else you need at 519 Post. 


DON’T DIE IN THE HOUSE. 


‘‘Rough on Rats’’ clears out rats, mice, 
roaches, bedbugs, flies, ants, moles, chip- 
munks, gophers, etc. 195 cents. 


To Families. 

The canned fruits, jellies, jams, pickles, 
ketchups and sauces put up by us are ex- 
celled by no brand on this coast. We use 
choicest materials for all our manufactures, 
and housekeepers can always rely on getting 
a quantity and quality of goods that are 


packed by ciean-handed white women and- 


girls, and cooked by experienced processors 
in a superior manner. The luscious fruits 
of California are gaining a world-wide repu- 
tation, and the low prices at which these 
goods can be obtained of all reputable gro- 
cers in San Francisco and elsewhere are a 
sufficient inducement to permit their use on 
every table at least once a day. 
Kine, & Co. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desira- 
ble rooms in the best parts of San Francisco 
by the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of 


THE PacirFic. tf 
FOR THICK HEADS, 
Heavy stomachs, bilious conditions, 


‘*Well’s May Apple Pills,’’ anti-bilious ca- 
thartic, 10 and 25 cents. . 


WEIGA 
ROYAL 


Absolutely Pure. 


A marvel of pur- 


This powder never varies. 
ity, swength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot 
be sold in competition with the multitude of 
low test, short weight, alum or phosphate pow- 
ders. Sold only in cans. 

Royaut BAKING PowpvER Co, 106 Wall St. N.Y 


COAL! 
DELIVERED IN BULK 


2240 Lbs. tothe Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr 


117 O’Farrell: Street, San Francisco. 


Morphine Habit C df 
0 M to 26 Days. “No Pay until 
J.L, StePHens, M. D., Lebanon, 


junl13-3m 


BOOKS! 


-cent. 


Fine Art Gift Books, 
Miscellaneous and 
Standard Books, 


Beautifully Illustrated 


Juvenile Books, 


Books for Reference, 
Books for Pleasure, 
Books for Teachers, 
Books for Students. 


Stationery! 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co’s Celebrated Royal Irish — 


Linen Papers Constantly 
on Hand. 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing, Engraving 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests aD 


Arms. 
Birthday Cards always in stock. 


Cc. BEACH, 


107 MONTCOMERY STREET, 
p-d31 Opposite the Occidental. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


The German Savings 
& Loan Society. 


FOR THE HALF YEAR ending June _ 30th, 
1883, the Board of Dirietors of the GERM 
SAVINGS and LOAN SOCIETY has declared 
dividend on Term Deposits at the rate of four 
and thirty-two one-hundreths (4 32-100) pe! 
per annum, and on Ordinary Deposits 4 
the rate of three and sixteenths (3 6-10) pet 
cent. per annum, free from Federal taxes, 388 
payable on and after the 2nd day of July, 15° 


P E, Secretary: 
Byforder GEO. LETT 
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